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tion for those citizens who go up to 499°. 
cannot have up to 54° 40’, all under 49° may go to 
the devil, so far as he is concerned. These, in his 
(Mr. G.’s) opinion, were very pernicious doc- 
trines. Such doctrines, once adopted, would an- 
nihilate the Government itself, and make this ex- 
yeriment of republican liberty a great failure. 
Vhether he (Mr. G.) was for 54° 40° or for 49°, 
whether he was for annexation or against it, when 
the constituted authorities of his country shall have 
determined for 54° 40’ or for 49°; for annexation or 


If we 


against it; when the Government shall have taken | 


jis position; when it shall have acted under the au- 
thority of the Constitution, as a patriot and a states- 
man he felt himself called upon and bound, by 
every moral and political obligation, to stand up 
and maintain his country. If, against his own 
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regiments to he taken from civil life? The chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs (Mr. 
Haratson) says, if it is wise and proper, the 
selection will be made from these cadets. The 
discretion is in the President: and the President 
doubtless will wisely exercise that discretion. He 
will not be compelled to make the selections from 
civil life. He (Mr. G.) was utterly opposed to 
leaving anything to Executive discretion, which 
the law-making power can provide for specifically ; 
| and he held it to be one great principle, departure 
| from which has led us into many of the political 
| evils with which we have been visited for several 


|| years past, that the law-making power ought to 


opinion, this Government should take the position | 


that it will assert its claim to 54° 40’, (a claim, he 
believed, perfectly absurd and indefensible,) still, 


if the country takes that position, he maintained | 


and supported his country in it; for, in reference 


to all that relates to our foreign affairs, he held it | 


to be the duty of the patriot to stand up for his || 


country, right or wrong. Therefore, whether he 
was in favor of the annexation of Texas or not, 
when that measure was under consideration, and 


before it was consummated, he held now—and he | 


maintained it was a position which no man could 
controvert—that Texas is as much entitled, by the 
action of this Government, to the protection of 
Government as Massachusetts or Virginia are— 
iwo of the most illustrious of the old thirteen States 
of this confederacy who won the liberty and inde- 
pendence of this republic. 


With reference to the extension of territory made | 
by the annexation of Texas, and in view of the | 
very great extension to be made by establishing | 


our jurisdiction up to 49°, (for he denied our au- 
thority over all above that, believing that this Gov- 
ernment has no just right to it;) but whether we 
go to 49° or to 54° 40’, his rule would be the same, 
when the Government shall have taken action 
upon it—with reference to the extension we have 
already made, and that which we shall soon make 
—in view of these two great pregnant, important 
facts, and in view of the consequences that must 


inevitably follow from them, after mature reflec- | 


tion, he had come to the determination that it is 
indispensably necessary that the military strength 
of the country should be augmented by an increase 
of the regular army of the United States; and he 
should therefore vote for this bill. 


vocating this measure without having in view the 
consequences that must follow. Surely it must 
have come across their minds that such achieve- 
ments eannot be made without working material 
changes in the policy of our Government, and 
without developing facts which may have a very 
material, perhaps a very advantageous, perhaps a 
very disadvantageous influence upon the hae 
future course and policy of the Government. What 
is to be the influence upon the President of the 
United States of the extension of our empire, when, 
m the future, we shall behold a chain of States 
upon the Pacific, and when Texas shall be filled 
to overflowing with American freemen—what is 
to he the increased extent of his patronage, and 
what is to be the effect of that immense increase 


, fact. 
' corrected. 


| all. 


prescribe in all cases in which it can, and let the 
Executive be the executor of the law. At the last 
Congress but one, on a proposition for regulating 
the appointment of cadets at West Point, from the 
debate in the Senate it was clearly seen that it was 
| the object of Congress to give to the President the 
power to select at large ten cadets; and it was ob- 
| vious that the intention of Congress was to enable 
him to select the sons of meritorious officers in the 
army—of men who have rendered signal services 
to the country. What had been the actual prac- 
tice under that law? But one solitary son of an 


the President in the exercise of this discretion. 


officer of the army had been appointed a cadet by | 


| Did that encourage them to commit things to the | 


discretion of the Executive, which Congress could 
| regulate and should regulate?) He said not. Let 
| them not do it. Itis the misfortune of the times 
—an evil that has fastened itself upon our political 
institutions—that appointments are now made, and 
have been made, not with a view to the public 
good, but with reference to the degree of political 
influence favorable to the existing Administration ; 
and hence the public service suffers in every branch 
of the Government. 
Mr. RHETT interposed, and (Mr. G. giving 
| way) said he understood the gentleman to say that 
the President of the United States, in exercising 


| the appointing power of the ten cadets given him by | 


| the law, had appointed but one son of an officer. 
I understand that to be the 


Mr. GENTRY. 
If misinformed, I should be happy to be 


Mr. RHETT. The present President of the 


United States has had no power to appoint any at | 


On the contrary, the late President, when he 
| went out, had appointed the full number of cadets 


|| up to the last year, and the time has not arrived 


P || when they were to be appointed for the ensuing 
Surely it could not be that gentlemen were ad- | 


year. 


| Mr. HARALSON (Mr, Gewrry still yielding) 
| was understood to say that the gentleman from | 
|| South Carolina was mistaken; that appointments 


_ at large had been made by the present Executive. 
| But the gentleman from Tennessee was mistaken, 


} 
| 
} 


|! to unmounted riflemen for this service. 


| on the other hand, with reference to the existing | 


| law. 


There was nothing in it which prescribed | 


| that these appointments at large by the President | 
_should be confined to the sons of officers of the | 


army. 
| Mr. GENTRY resumed. The gentleman from 
| Georgia (Mr. Haratson] had entirely misunder- 


| 


| stoodhim, (hesaid.) The law itself did not express | 


| that fact, but he who looked into the debates upon 


| ceive that it was the object of the Congress of the 


upon the workings of our political institutions, || United States to enable the President to appoint the 


remains to be seen, 
subject. 


saying that he was opposed per se to the augmen- 


tation of the President’s patronage, and in favor of 


the amendment of the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, [Mr. Houmes,] which proposes to limit the 
patronage of the President in the appointments 
under this bill ; and that the regiments hereby pro- 
posed to be raised shall be officered hy transfers 
and promotions from the army. Why do you 
keep up at a vast expense the Military Academy, 
ifit is not to supply the wants of the army for 
ofiicers from it? And while ‘supernumeraries” 
2 name, and supernumeraries in fact, are receiving 

© support of the Government, why will you 
‘upersede them by allowing the officers for these 
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ti 


} 
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|| independently of our contemplated action with ref- 


\ 


dered meritorious and signal services to the coun- 


try; and the President, in the exercise of that dis- 


cretion, has wholly diregarded and a upon 
| the object and intendment of the law-making pow- 
| er. ; 

But with reference to the 
tier settlements in Texas, and in the western States, 


| erence to Oregon, it is right and proper that the 
| military strength of the United States should be 


| augmented to the extent cece by this bill, and | 


| to a greater extent. And if the committee charged 


| with executing the policy of the Administration— 
the Administration which must know the wants of 


| that bill before it became a law could not fail to per- | 


rotection of our fron- 
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the country better than he cowd—should bring in 
measures still further to enlarge the military strength 
of the United States, he (Mr. G.) should sustain 
them. He could not, in view of our doubtful fu- 
ture, in view of the uncertainties that hang around 
our relations with Mexico and with England, and 
of what may happen on our western frontier, in 
case of rupture with either of these Powers,—he 
could not vote against any measure in conformity 
with the recommendations of the President, having 
in view the preservation of our national honor, or 
the defence of our national rights. 5 

A few minutes still reniained of the time allotted 
to debate. 

Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS said he did net in 
tend to enter into a wide discussion with reference 
to the tariff, to Oreron, to Texas, or to the im- 
provement of the rivers and harbors of the coun- 
try. The House had under consideration a prop- 
osition to raise two regiments of rifiemen. The 
only questions to he determined were: first, the 
necessity of the increase; and, second, the mode 
in which it should be made. There were two 


| great propositions imbodying different modes: one 


| of this measure, an 


to increase the army by increasing the number of 
regiments; the other, to add to the rank and file of 
the existing regiments. Our organization under 
a peace establishment is designed only to be the 
skeleton of an army; we organize our regiments 
not so much with a view to their present efficiency 
as on the arising of an emergency which shall re- 
quire them to enable us to fill them up and render 
us the greatest service. We who were literally 
the rifle people of the world, who were emphat- 
ically skilled in the use of the rifle, were now fall- 
ing hehind Franee, England, and other nations, 
who were paying attention to it, and now actually 
had no rifle regiment. For this reason, if there 
were no other, he would vote to raise a rifle regi- 
ment to perfect our organization, and add the want- 
ing bone to the skeleton of our army. 

Another reason in behalf of this bill was, that it 
was recommended by the President of the United 
States. [Mr. D. read that part of the Message 
recommending the establishment of stockade forts 
on the route to Oregon, &c.| It did not depend 


‘upon the notice, upon future emigration, but was 


necessary to protect the emigration now passing 
to Oregon. He pointed out the dangers from the 
attacks of nomadic hostile Indians, to which the 
traveller across the prairies is exposed, the neces- 
sity of mounted riflemen for their protection, and 
the superiority in very many respects of mounted 
: He avreed 
with the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Boyp,} 
who, in his amendment, proposed to make it dis- 
eretionary with the President, whenever, in his 
opinion, the public interests shail require, to mount 
such portions of these reriments as he may deem 
necessary. He (Mr. D.) hoped that at least half 
of them would be mounted; for it was perfectly 
idle to send infantry to guard emigrants against In- 
dians who live on horseback, who rob all compa- 
nies not sufficiently strong to resist them, and fly 


|| with their booty as on the wings of the wind. 


He denied the correctness of the position of Mr. 
Rarusvn, that this bill was intended for raising 
troops to transport our men, women, and children 
to a territory over which we dared not assert our 
rights; and said that the President had recom- 
mended mounted riflemen to protect the emigration 


But he would not go into that || sons of widows of officers of the army who have | which is now going on; we needed it before emi- 
He would content himself at present by || died in the service, or who, still living, have ren- 


gration commenced, and emigration has only in- 
creased its necessity. He urged the importance 

a the advantages and facilities 
which would be extended to emigrants to Oregon, 


|| by the erection of a line of stockade forts on their 


route. In further reply to Mr. R., he vindicated 


| the qualifications of western men for this particu- 


'| lar kind of service, acknowledging that they would 


be loth to submit to military punishment, but as- 


| signing their habitual subordination to the laws of 
| the country, and their patriotic and gallant devo- 


tion to its interests, as the means by which they 


| would avoid subjecting themselves to it. In the 
| course of his remarks, he adverted to the necessity 


of the Military Academy in reference to the attacks 
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from time to time meade upon it, maintaining the | Mr. BRINKERHOFF. Then vote it down. 


unquestionable necessity of a military education to 
prepare a man for command in the army; which 


. ’ ' 
education, he said, was only to be obtained at a 


military academy, or piece by piece to be picked 
up, at the hazard of loss of property and life, by 
the officer, after he was commissioned and under 
heavy pay. Mr. D. also touched briefly upon one 
or two other pomts. 

The hour of two having arrived— 

The CHAIRMAN announced the fret, and the 
committee, in pursuance of the order of the House, 

woceeded to vote. 

Mr. PRICE moved that the committee rise. In 
submitting the motion, he remarked that a com- 
munication had been received by the Senate from 
the President of the United States, which probably 
might have an important bearing on the question 
under consideration, He desired to see that com- 
munication Lb print, that is contents might be 
properly understood, before final action was taken 
on this bill. 

A brief conversation followed between the 
CHAIRMAN and Mr. PRICE, and the latter 
gentleman did not press his motion. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the first 
question would be on the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. 'T. Smirn] to the first 
section, which section is in the following words: 

“ Be it enucted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, 
in addition to the present military establishment of the Uni 
ted Siates, there be raised, by voluntary enlistment, two 
regiments of riflemen, citizens of the United States, to serve 
for the term of three years, unless sooner discharged.”’ 

And Mr. Sarru had moved to amend it by stri- 
king out the words * two regiments,”’ and insert- 
ing ** one regiment.”’ 

Mr. BOYD demanded tellers, who were ordered; 
and the affirmative vote, being taken, stood 32. 

‘The noes not counted, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


And the second section being under considera- 
tion, in the words following, to wit: 


% Sec. 2. 


And he it further enacted, That each regiment 
shall consist of one colonel, one licutenant-colonel, one ma 
jor, one adjutant with the rank of first lieutenant, one ser- 
geant-major, one quartermaster sergeant, two principal mu- 
BICTANS, mia ten companies > « ach company to consist of oye 
eaptain, one first lieutenant, one second Jieutenant, four 
sergeants, four corporals, two musicians, and sixty-four pri 
vates, who shall be entitled to the same pay and allowances 
as are or may be given to the intantry of the army, and 
shall be subject to the rules and articles of war.” 


Mr. BOYD moved to amend it as follows: 

"That such portion of the two regiments hereby author- 
ized shall be mounted whenever, and continue mounted so 
ioug as, in the opinion of the President, the public service 
shall require it.” 

Tellers were ordered, and the vote, being taken, 
stood ayes 90, noes 33. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMS rose, and moved that the commit- 
tee rise, for the purpose, he said, of offering in the 
Llouse a motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
House had determined to take the question on this 
bill to-day. His reason for this motion was, that 
he had been informed 

{Great confusion prevailed, and Mr. Apams was 
interrupted by cries to ** Order,’’ and “ No, no.’’] 

Mr. ADAMS. lLask leave to state my reason 
for the motion [I have made. ? 

The CHAIRMAN. It can be done only by 
unanimous consent. j 

Objections were made, and the confusion increas- 
ed, members leaving their seats, standing in the 
front of the chair, and crowding round Mr. Apams 
to lear, if possible, what he was about to say. 

Mr. ADAMS. My object in moving a recon- 
sideration of the vote—— 

Renewed cries to order. 

Mr. ADAMS. I say my reason is, that I have 
been informed that, at the other end of the Capi- 
tol... 

{Increased confusion, and louder cries to order, 
with demands on the Chairman to carry out the 
resolution of the House passed this day.] 

The CHAIRMAN (addressing Mr. Apams.) 
The House did not decide that the final vote on the 
bill must be taken to-day, but merely that the com- 
mittee should vote on the amendments, and report 
the bill to the House. Ja the House the bill would 
still be open to debate. 

Mr. ADAMS. It amounts to the same thing. 
If the bill is reported to the House, the previous 
question will be demanded upon it 
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Mr. ADAMS (continuing)—and ,the question 
will be taken on the bill. But even on the suppo- 
sition that it does not necessarily follow that the 
question will be taken to-day, my motion is the 


same. I[tis, sir, that before taking the final vote 
on this bill 





Mr. McCONNELL (interposing) said he would | 


be as pleased to hear the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Apams] as any member of the House. 
But he submitted to the Chair that the gentleman 
was wholly out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that 
the committee had given its assent to the gentleman 
to proceed. 


{Cries of * no—not at all!’ “There is not the | 


power,”’ &c, 

Mr. ADAMS. This is an important question, 
and I thought that the committee should have the 
benefit 

Mr. BOYD, (interposing.) I insist, Mr. Chair- 
man, on the execution of the order of the House. 

Mr. McCONNELL submitted that the question 
whether the gentleman should proceed or not had 
never been put to the committee. 





The CHAIRMAN said he had stated distinctly | 


that the consent of the committee would be requi- 


site, and he had understood the committee as giving | 


their assent. 
[Cries of ** No—the committee cannot do it; it 
has no such power,”’ &c. 


Mr. ADAMS. 


sage has been sent in by the President to the other 
branch of Congress, which may and ought to have 


an important effect upon the final vote of the House 
on this question, 


Mr. 8. JONES rose to order. 
Mr. BOYD again insisted on the execution of 


the order of the Hlouse; though, he said, he dis- | 


liked to interfere with the wishes of the gentleman 
trom Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the 
assent of the committee to have been given to the 
genlleman from Massachusetts. In this, it seems, 
the Chair was mistaken. ‘The gentleman can only 
proceed by unanimous consent. 

Objections loud and lone. 

The CHAIRMAN. Assent is refused. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts will take his seat. 

Mr. ADAMS. 
ed, substantially, my reason for the motion I have 
made. As there is a message from the Presi- 
dent—— 

Mr. 8. JONES again rose to order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The committee has refused | 


leave to the gentleman to proceed. The gentleman 
will therefore take his seat. 


And Mr. ADAMS took his seat. 


‘The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is, ‘*Will the 


committee rise ?”’ 
And the motion having been decided in the 


aflirmative, the committee rose and reported prog- 
ress, 


Mr. ADAMS. 


to-day. Lam informed that a message has been 


received in another part of this Capitol, from the | 


President of the United States, which may have 
very great effect on the decision of this bill. For 
myself, | confess that my own opinion was, that 
I ought to vote against it. But if there is any- 
thing in that message which furnishes a good and 


substantial reason for its passage, it shall have my | 


rren If not—if it turns out that | 
there is nothing in it affecting the policy and ex- | 


hearty concurrence. 


pediency of this measure, I shall vote against it. 
I theretore move a reconsideration of the vote, 
merely to give time to ascertain what the message 
is, and what effect it ought to have on the action 


of this House. There will be no necessity for | 


delay. The time of adjournment is at hand, and 
by to-morrow we shall have received the informa- 
tion which will enable us to act understandingly. 

Mr. ALBERT SMITH and Mr. THOMAS- 
SON moved that the House adjourn. 


Mr. G. W. JONES (addressing the Chair) in- 


quired whether the gentleman from Massachusetts 


| had voted with the majority? | 
The SPEAKER. That question will be in or- | 


der when the motion to reconsider comes up. 
And then the House adjourned. 
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a a — 


My reason, as I have stated al- | 
ready, is, that I have been informed that a mes- |! 


| believe I have already assign- | 


I submitted a motion, Mr. | 
Speaker, that the committee rise, and I stated my | 
reason. This is a very important bill. The House | 
had determined that the question should be taken | 





March 25, 


|| IN SENATE, 
Wepnespay, March 25, 1846. 


Mr. DIX presented several petitions of farmers 

_ of Cayuga and Seneca counties, New York, remoy. 
strating against the renewal of a patent heretof» 

|| granted to Jethro Wood; which were laid on tie 

table. 

Mr. BARROW presented the memorial of citi. 
zens of Florida, protesting against the passare of q 
bill for the relief of Joseph Chaires; which was ro- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

___Mr. DICKINSON presented the memorial of 
Haym M. Salonron, asking remuneration for yo. 
neys expended by his father in the Revolution: 
which was referred to the Committee of Claims. ’ 

Mr. YULEE presented the memorial of citizens 
of Florida, remonstrating against the confirmation 
of the claim of Arredondo’s heirs; which was yo- 
ferred to the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. DIX presented the memorial of citizens of 
New York, asking that the duty on coarse woo! 
may be increased sq as to place it upon a par with 

| fine wool; which was referred to the Committee oy, 

Finance. 

Mr. D. also presented the memorial of the of- 
cers of the Lyceum of Natural History of the city 
of New York, praying that an edition of not less 
than one thousand copies of the scientific works of 
the late Exploring Expedition may be printed; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Li- 


brary. 

Mr. D. further presented the memorial of James 
Buchanan, late British consul at New York, asking 
reimbursement of moneys expended in litigating 
laws of the United States, in the case of vessels 
brought into that port under the charge of British 
officers; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. D. also presented a petition of citizens of 
Tioga county, New York, praying the abrogation 
| of certain treaties made with the Seneca Indians; 
| which was referred to the Committee on Indian 


Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. YULEE submitted the following resolution; 
which lies over: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance in- 
quire into the right of the State of Florida toa 
ratable share of the surplus revenue distributed to 
the States under the act of Congress of 3d June, 
1836. 

Mr. ASHLEY submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which lies over: 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of directing that in all cases where a 
petition is presented to the Senate for the establish- 
ment of a post-route, and in the same petition the 
establishment of post offices and the appointment 
of postmasters are prayed for, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Senate to transmit to the 
Postmaster General such petition, provided the 
post-route therein prayed for shall have been es- 
tablished by law. 


ARMY AND NAVY ESTIMATES. 


Mr. BERRIEN submitted the following resoiu- 
tion: ~ ee 
- Resolved, That the Committees on Military anc 
Naval Affairs, respectively, lay before the Senate 
the estimates communicated to them by the respec- 
tive Secretaries of War and the Navy, for the in- 
crease of the military and naval means of the de- 
fence of the country. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD remarked that, in reply to a0 
inquiry yesterday, he had stated that the reports 
of the chiefs of the several bureaus furnished f 
the purpose of aiding the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs in making out their estimates, had been re 
turned to the Secretary of the Navy. These o 
ports the Committee had not in their hands, _ 
therefore it was not in their power to comply with 

» resolution. ad ‘ 

a BENTON observed that the Military Com- 
mitttee were ready, as far as in their eo. 
comply with the resolution. | The whole of the 
recommendations were contained in the report . 
the Secretary of War; and to the submission © 
that, and it being read at the clerk’s table, he (Mr. 
|B.) had not the slightest objection. There — 
other papers, which had been placed in the —_ 
| of the committee, which, in the judgment of Be 
‘| Secretary, ought not to be made public; and the 
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committee were of the same opinion. The com- 
mittee, he was aware, had no right, however, to | 
withhold from the Senate any documents or any | 
information in their possession; and he therefore |. 
submitted the whole of the documents in the hands 

of the committee. He saw no objection whatever | 
to the reading of the report of the Secretary of 

War, which, as he had just stated, contained the | 
whole of the recommendations. 

Mr. YULEE hoped that the resolution would 
be so modified as to call on the Secretary of the 
Navy for the reports which had been returned to 
him. He was himself anxious to refer to them, 
and such, he supposed, was the wish of others. | 
He thought that the reports would be found use- 
ful to the Senate—he knew that they would be 
useful to himself; and therefore he sought their | 
production. : cont 

Mr. FAIRFIELD remarked that his own im- 
pression was, that the documents referred to by 
the Senator from Florida were not to be made 
public, and therefore he opposed the amendment | 
suggested by the Senator from Florida. \| 

Mr. BERRIEN had supposed that, inasmuch as | 
the documents that had been returned were origi- | 
nally communicated to the committee informally, 
they could, in the same informal manner, be re- 
turned to the chairman of the committee; therefore 
he did not think it necessary to amend the resolu- 
tion. If these estimates were designed to be the 
basis of any action of the Committee on Naval | 
Affairs, it was unquestionably proper that the Sen- | 
ate should be put in possession of them. The | 
question of their publication was another matter, | 
and could be considered at the proper time. But |, 
in the meantime, he considered that there could be 
no proper and valid objection to the requisitions of 
the resolution. : | 

Mr. WESTCOTT said it did strike him that | 
this matter had been managed very strangely. If | 
these papers had any bearing on the Oregon ques- | 
tion, even the most remote relation to it, the 
should be known to every Senator before he ela 
Differences of opinion existed in the Senate, and 
throughout the country, as to the views, opinions, | 
and purposes of the Executive on this question, || 
and as to the effect of the notice. We had heard || 
different expositions of his official communications | 
on this floor. He desired to know whether the 
Executive did or did not anticipate war as one of |. 
the effects of the notice. It is true, publications 
recently made in the press called the organ of the 
Administration in this city, had stated that the | 
President had not made known his designs to any | 
pone except by his official communications, and 
1e believed it had also stated he would not. These 
communications were, therefore, all-important. The 
Senate had been repeatedly admonished, too, that | 
it was tardy in yielding to the Executive recom- | 
mendations. Now all this might be very well; the | 
Senate, doubtless, would be quickened by these | 
admonitions, and, as in duty bound, would obey 
them. But it appeared to him it should not be re- | 
quired to vote in the dark. There were cogent | 
reasons growing out of the different readings of | 
the past official communications of the Executive | 
on the subject of Oregon, which required that the 
Senate should have the advantage of all the infor- | 
mation these documents contained, and from every | 
other credible source. He desired to know, cer- | 
tainly, what was the contemplated policy of the 
Executive. 

He could not conceive of any state of things in | 
which it could be improper that material informa- | 
tion possessed by the Executive branch of the | 
Government might not be communicated to the | 
Legislative branches, and, if not made public, at 
least communicated confidentially, and especially if 
of such a character that it might Ge given to a com- 
mittee of the Senate and to heads of Departments, 
as this had been. He had yet to learn that any 
Senator on this floor could not as well be entrusted || 
with information essential in deciding as to the 
measures of this Government as any of the Ex- 
ecutive officers. Unless they had all the facts, || 
could they vote understandingly ? The papers in || 
question might throw light on the views, or, to 
quote the words of the paper referred to, the “ de- || 
signs,”’ of the President in regard to Oregon, and |) 
would no doubt materially affect the votes of Sen- ] 
ators. He had no hesitation in saying his doubts 
as to what the notice was desired for, and its ef- | 
fect, was one of the inducements with him to vote || 


ii 


against it. If these papers were not of a charac- |, 














' gent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was refer- 


| mittee of the whole, reported back to the Senate 


ter to be made public, so that foreign nations might 
obtain possession of their contents, at least let them 
be communicated to the Senate confidentially, 
under the injunction of secrecy. He trusted that 


‘all the papers would be called for and produced. 


The Baap was then put, and, after a division, 
the resolution was adopted—25 voting in the affirm- 
ative, and 11] in the negative. ; 

The question then came up on the printing of | 


_ the documents submitted by Mr. Benton, the chair- 


man of the Military Committee. 

Mr. ALLEN said he-believed that there were 
some of the papers which it was thought not ad- 
visable to print. 

Mr. WEBSTER expressed a wish that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri would withhold such of the | 
papers as he did not consider essential to the infor- 
mation of the Senate; and merely lay on the table 
such as might, with propriety, be printed in the 
ordinary way. 

Mr. BENTON replied that, as he had before 
stated, the report of the Secretary of War contain- 
ed all the information concerning the amount of 
estimates required. ‘The other papers he had sub- 
mitted in compliance with the resolution adopted 
by the Senate. With the consent of the Senate he 
would therefore withdraw all the papers except the 


_ report of the Secretary. 


he report was then ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, submitted an adverse report upon the peti- 
tion of the mechanics and laborers employed at the 
Washington navy-yard; which was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. THOMAS CLAYTON, from the Commit- | 
tee on Revolutionary Claims, submitted an adverse | 
report upon the petition of the heirs of Willis Wil- | 
son; which was ordered to be printed. 

ACCOMMODATIONS IN SENATE CHAMBER. | 


Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Contin- | 


red the subject of providing additional accommo- | 
dations for the public in the Senate Chamber, sub- 
mitted a lengthy report. 

Mr. DICKINSON called for the reading of the | 
report, which was ordered, and the same was read 
by the Secretary, and ordered subsequently to be 
printed. The committee propose to erect an addi- 
tional gallery above the present reporters’ gallery, 
and place the reporters for the city papers in small 
galleries at each end of the circular gallery, and in 
front of the same, leaving the gallery above the 
President’s chair for the accommodation of vis- 
iters. 

Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported bills for the relief of John 8. | 
Skinner, and the legal representatives of Isaac | 
Greene; which were read, and the reports were 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Naval | 
Affairs, reported a bill authorizing the Secretary of | 
the Navy to contract for water-rotted hemp for the 
use of the navy; which, by unanimous consent, was 
read a first and second time, considered as in com- 


without amendment, an 
for a third reading. 
Mr. H. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Pen- 


ordered to be engrossed 


_ sions, submitted an adverse report upon the bill for 
the relief of Sally Rockwood; which was ordered || 


to be printed. 


Mr. J. also, from the same committee, submitted || 


an adverse report upon the petition of Samuel | 
Knight; which was ordered to be printed. 

On motion of Mr. J., the previous orders were 
postponed, and the following resolution submitted 


| several days since was taken up, and agreed to: 


** Resolved, That the reporters of the Senate, who 
have seats assigned them, shall be furnished with 
one copy each of such documents, reports, &c., 


| 
| 
| of which an extra number are furnshed over the | 
regular number printed by order of the Senate.”’ 
| 
| 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee an the Judi- 


_ ciary, submitted an adverse report upon the petition 


of Charles Stearns. 

On motion of Mr. CAMERON, the following 
resolution was taken up for consideration: 

‘* Resolved, ‘That the Sergeant-at-Arms be autho- 


| rized to continue J. G. Schott as an assistant mes- 


senger of the Senate, and that the usual pay be 
allowed for his services as such from the Ist of 
December last to the end of the session.” 
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Mr. BREESE observed that he was not alto- 
gether satisfied as to the propriety of the resolution; 
and he therefore moved that it be referred to the 
Committee on the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate. 

Afier some conversation between Messrs. CAM- 
ERON, BERRIEN, EVANS, and BREESE, the 
reference was agreed to, 

A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, announcing that said House had pass- 
ed a billentitled “ An act to authroize the President 
to increase the rank and file of the army of the 
United States;’’ which act was read twice, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SPECIAL ORDER. 
The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order; when 
Mr. SEVIER rose to address the Senate. He 

commenced by observing that the President of the 
United States, in discharge of a solemn duty he 
owed to the country, had at the commencement of 
the present session given them a full and detailed 
statement of their relations with Great Britain in re- 
lation to the Oregon territory; concluding that state- 
ment by recommending Congress to abrogate the 
conventions of 1818 and 1827. The President had 
also recommended other measures in connexion 
with that one, but of these he would not speak, as 
they were not then before the Senate. That part of 
the Message of the President recommending the ab- 
rogation of that convention, and the resolutions of- 
fered by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALLen,] were 
at an early day of that session referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. That committee act- 
ed promptly on the subject, and the resolution 
which they were now considering embraced the 
views of that committee. It was a resolution sim- 
ple, clear, and decided; yet it was comprehensive 
and unencumbered by any extraneous matter. 
That resolution only proposed to do what they had 
a right, without offence or explanation, at any time 
to do—to give the notice. The honorable chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, [Mr. Ar- 
LEN,] on the eighth of January, (a day, by-the-by, 
memorable in our annals,) directed the attention 
of the Senate to those resolutions, asking that an 
early day might be set apart for their consideration. 
He made a motion to that effect, but it was several 
days before it was acted upon. That postponement 
was made to gratify some Senaters who desired, be- 
fore acting on that important question, to hear from 
England. They were told a packet was expected, 
and it was all-important that they should wait ac- 
tion until its arrival. Other Senators desired a post- 
ponement because they thought it unwise to act 
until the House had disposed of it. A third class 
of Senators, who lived not very remote, desired a 
era that they might visit their homes on 
susiness. All these were gratified, because the 
constituted a majority of that body, and the cone 
eration of the resolution was fixed for the 10th day 
of February. On that day the absentees had re- 
turned, the House had voted, the expected packet 
had arrived, and they proceeded to consider the re- 
| solution; and from that day until then, when he 
spoke, it had formed the subject of their delibera- 
tions. And yet he doubted if any one, here or 
elsewhere, could tell what was to be its fate, or 
how they would dispose of it. In the interim be- 
tween the day the resolution was reported and that 
| named for its consideration, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. cael obit ade a substitute, 
which had for its object the removal of all respon- 
sibility from Congress, and the placing of it on the 
shoulders of the Executive. He (Mr. S.) assured 
the Senate that, regardless of that, if the responsi- 
| bility should be so shifted—should the notice in 
| that form pass—as surely as the sun rises on that 
| day, before the sun should set, it would be acted 
upon by the President. If any gentleman, there- 
fore, indulged the belief that, in that case, the no- 
tice would not be given, they would find them- 
selves deceived. But he would ask, was it right, 
| or manly, or proper in Congress to place the re- 
ibility in the hands of the President? It was 
sponsibility { 
| very unlike the gallant bearing of the Senator from 
|| Virginia, (Mr. Ancner,}who the other day had said 
| he was unwilling to vote for any measure leading 
| to a war, although he was protected by his age and 
position from encountering the consequences of 
| thatwar. But he (Mr. Sevier) had thought there 
|| was a sort of Whig confessional—one with a mat- 
\| ter of this sort, ‘¢ that the Exeeutive power of this 


} 
| 


| 
| 


} 
} 
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country was too great, that it was increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.’? Now, if war was ap- 
prehended to come from that notice, was it right 
or be comin rio propose to place in the hands of 
the President the power to make war? He remem 
bered to have heard his friend from Massachusetts 
say, he would not confer such a power as this on 
the Executive, even if the enemy were at the gates 
of the Canitol. And what chance had come over 
him in proposing now to confer that power on the 
President > Byit they possessed no power to 
place the President in that position, whatever he 
might do. The resolution also proposed that the 


President in his diseretion might not give the notice 
until the expiration of the present session of Con- 
ress Iie thought, however, that whatever con- 


t veqer 


1 resulted from the notice, it was but right 
and proper that Congress should be in session at 
the time, to meet any conungencies that should 


arise, Whatever they might be. 
| 
i 


Ile could see no 
rat could come of a delay of sixty, ninety, 
or a hundred d lys Did his friend pre tend to say 


} 
rod tf 


they should be better prepared then than now? 
Preceding the resolutions was a preamble three 
tunes as long as the resolutions; it was a histori- 
Call narrative—he could see no use in rt. Preamble 8S 


and pledges had always been his abomination, be- 


cause the one reflected on his capacity, and the 


other placed too great a restraint on a gentle- 
man’s liberty, But what did the gentleman ex- 


pect to get by this Was it held out 
as a golden pill?—or was it intended as a piece 
of diplomacy, by which they were to tickle her 
Majesty's Ministers into negotiation? He thought 
it would He thought Great 
Britaun disposed to look at the 
thing itself than at any garb in which it should 
he dressed. Shortly after these resolutions had 
been introduced, the Senator from North Caro- 
lint [Mr. Maneum] had given notice of his in- 
to these resolutions two additional 
The first proposed to ref r the Cone 
troversy to arbitration; the other, after a specifi “| 


. 
pre unbiesr 


have 
would he 


no eect, 


nore 


tention to add 


provisoes, 


day, proposed to organize in Oregon a territorial 
Government. On the LO0th of February it was dis- 
covered that an offer to arbitrate had been made 
by Great Britain and rejected. He (Mr. 8.) sup- 
posed also that the mover of the additional provi- 
goes saw that there was in the other House a bill 
pending to organize a Government in that terri- 
tory; and consequently he had withdrawn his pro- 
position, A short tin 
Georgia [Mr. Co.quirr] introduced another pro- 
position, modifying the resolution of the Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Critrenpen.] The latter 
proposed to give the President the power to give 
the notice at the end of the present session of Con- 


gress 


after that, the Senator from 


—? 


The proposal of the Senator from Geor- 
gia was, that Congress should confer the power on 
the President to give the notice during the session, 
or al any time he thought proper. Now > he (Mr. 
S.) thoucht the difference between the two was 
not broad enouch to pay 
used in draw ing them up. 


for the ink and 4 


mper 
He thought the same 
objection lay against the latter resolutionsas against 
those of the Senator from Kentucky. Whether 
the President gave or refrained from giv ing the no- 
tice he was alike responsible, and he, (Mr. 8.,) as 
one of his friends, would hold him so. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia added another proposition, ex- 
pressive of a desire to settle the question by com- 
promise and negotiation. If the President of the 
nited States had not, under the Constitution, the 
right proposed to be conferred on him, there might 
be some propriety In that proposition, But the 
Constitation had conferred this power on him. 
Could any good arise out of this proposition? Was 
it not rather likely this evil would spring from it? 
What was that evil? It would set a dangerous 
example of tampering with the functions of the 
Executive, and perhaps ultimately lead to inroads 
on the Constituuon. They were all very much 
interested in preserving it in all its original effi- 
ciency. He (Mr.8.) was for exercising the power 
belonging to themselves; and for leaving that to the 
Executive which belonged to it. But the Senator 
from Georgia proposed to compromise. 'To com- 
promise what? The territory which they proposed 
to compromise lay between the Columbia river and 
the 49th parallel. Did he mean to divide that? No; 
but was it not probable that his resolution would be 
so construed by the British Minister? They had 
offered to settle on 49°, which the British Govern- 


> 1) ° . 
ment refused. They had offered to settle on the 


| written with chalk, **54° 40'.”’ 


_ stopped too. 


| been treated from 1840 to that time. 

like to ask how long that state of things was to || 
How long were they to be trifled with by | 
/such hypocrisy and insincerity on the part of 
Was this state of things never to end? | 


parts of the country, before them, did he propose 
to divide? 


He was not sure thata majority of the | 


people of this country at that very hour would com- | 


promise short of 54° 40’. They were a curious 
eonple, 
all round the avenue—into the highways and by- 
ways, and on post, pillar, and wall, they would see 
They were words 
that had sunk deep into the hearts of the people, 
and before the summer was over, they would be- 


Senators might go where they would— | 


come so deeply impressed as not to be erased. He | 
looked upon those signs of the times with deep in- | 


terest, and he thought all who could ought to read 
and understand them. 
proposed compromise, which, according to his 
interpretation, was to be between the 49th degree 
and the Columbia river. But he (Mr. S.) would 
ask, Was there a single American in the country, 
of any sort, unwilling to fight Great Britain to- 
morrow before he would give up an inch of that 
soil? Notone. Such an alternative would rouse 
the nation toaman. Insuch acontest they would 
find even their Quaker friends, with arms tn their 
hands, proclaiming aloud through the streets— 
cP vour tents, O Tsrael!”? 
thines the Senator from Georgia proposed to com- 
He (Mr. S.) hoped, whatever resolu- 
tion passed, the word compromise would be omit- 


nromise, 


ted. He could not vote for any form of resolution 
that had that word in it. He would almost sup- 
port any resolution, if that word were omitted. 


Should a treaty be made, he would do his duty. 
Atastill later period, the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. CLAYTON] 


was 


but a restatement of that of the Senator from 
Kentueky, [Mr. Carrrenpen,] with the alteration 
ofa few words. He believed the resolution of the 
committee was preferable to all others; and although 
he would be willin 





His friend from Georgia | 
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Oregon, and made them freeholders, as they ought 
to be. These things they could do, if the convey- 
tion was abrogated, but not before. If that were 
done, they could extend the laws of the United 
States over them, and protect them, for they had 


a right to ites American citizens on American soil. 


He hoped never to see the day when a call from ay 
American citizen, however humble or distan: 
, 


would be made in vain on this Government tc 


protect him in his rights, It was for these reasons 
the President thought it important to remove th 
impediment offered by the convention. He was 
glad to find gentlemen now ready to accept Ore- 
gon on some terms. He remembered when some 
gentlemen in the Senate were not for having Ore- 
gon on any terms. In their speeches in 1840), 
1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844, and by their votes, 


| there could be found a flood of light thrown on this 


And in that state of | 


| be given up to others. 


Oregon matter. They were then told that the end 
ofthe republic would be placed on the loftiest peak 
of the Rocky mountains, with his face toward: 
the east, and that all the territory behind it would 
They told them that th 


‘limits of this country were already too widely 


extended for the prosperity and stability of the 
Union; that it was too widely extended for the 
improvement of the country in mind, in morals, 
and comforts of every sort. There was a sort 
of faint impression on his mind that on one of 
those occasions a statement was made showing 


\| the effect of emigration on the value of lands and 


proposed another substitute: which | 


he preferred the other on account of its better phra- 


sen! 


ery, 

without saying that the House resolutions had re- 

sponded to the President 
. 


they ought. ley reflected the opinions of the 


] eonle of this country, and, 


better than all that, | 


they were carried, opposed by the terrifying cries | 
of war; but notwithstanding all that, the House | 
had manfally supported the honor and interests of | 


the country. But were they to pass the notice? 
Were they going to carry out the measures of the 
President in regard to this subject? Were the peo- 
ple to be cratified in that particular? Or were they 


| to eo home, leaving the matter as it had been for | 


property; and he remembered very distinctly 
that the calculations made to show the effects of 


/ emigration, attempted to make out that in work- 


shops and manufactories the value of labor would 
be destroyed. His friend from New Jersey gave 
them a most touching description of the fate of the 
poor Indian in Oregon, representing his being dis- 


| turbed by the woodman’s axe and the American 


« to vote for that of the House, | 
But he could not let that occasion pass | 


’s Message faithfully, as |! 


rifle in his slumbers and hunting-grounds. The 
Senator spoke of Oregon as_ being poorer in soil 
than the mountains dividing Canada from Maine. 
They were told it was unfit for cultivation; that 
Great Britain did not want it except for hunting- 
crounds, or where some ill-natured, sour, bilious 
Englishman might retreat to. ‘They were told that 
New Holland or New Zealand was infinitely bet- 
ter than Oregon. Such were the speeches made 


in 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844. But not one word 


| about the old reasons wa heard now; and they 
|| never would be heard again until California or 
| Mexico should rap for admission into the Union. 


thirty years previously, leaving possession to Great || 


jritain? These were questions well worthy the 
rrave answer of the Senate. Some Senators were 
osed to the notice in any form, and their reason 


orn 


wes because they thought it unnecessary to the | 


purposes of nerotiation, and if it is sought for 
any purpose but that, they were not for giving 
it. But the President had told them, that, in 
conductine negotiations, he had found the con- 
vention of 1827 an impediment in his way, and 
that he desired it to be removed. He had told 


them what he had done, and what, if that imped- | 


iment were removed, he expected to be able to 
do. They all knew that, by the terms of the 
convention of 1818, Great Britain had the pos- 
session of all Oregon, and that having that posses- 
sion, 
because she never could get nore than she had, 
and if she ever neeotiated, of ec urse she must lose 
a part. 
been up half a dozen times, and it had been dis- 
cussed with zeal and eaverness. Now weare told 


, that negotiations are going on, and that pending 


these, it is very improper to assert our claim to the 
whole territory. Well, on that (Mr. 8.’s) side of 
the House, they thoneht there was something cu- 


rious in the fact, that whenever they stopned in 
_ their efforts to settle the question, Great Britain 
When they became a little feverish, | 


they talked about Orecon again: and thus it had 
He would 


last ? 


Eneland ? 


Since that time the Ovegon question had | 


‘| was opposed to this trifling. 


she had no inducement to nezotiate about it, | 


No; it would never end until they annulled the || 
convention of 1818—until they restored themselves || 
again to the possession of the valley of the Colum- | 
bia river—until they preteeted their citizens in | 


| Britain abandon it? 


Texas had exploded all those old theories. They 
would take Oregon now, if they got it without 
fighting. Fighting, he admitted, was a terrible 
thing; they all knew that. They were told by the 


| Senator from South Carolina if they got to fighting 


their commerce would be all destroyed; that they 
were to have seven armies, and two navies, a ten 
years’ war, and at the end of that period a debt of 
five hundred millions; and in the meantime that 
all improvements in steam, and thunder and light- 
ning, would be stopped. ‘The Senator told them, 
with acertain mock gravity, that Great Britain, 


‘like the United States, was a religious nation; and 


that, according to the holy commandments, it was 
wrong to covet your neighbor’s lands or steal his 
property. He admitted they were of the same 
stock as the people of Great Britain, their old 


| grandmother; and that, unlike a great many Amer- 


' wisely when he burned it. 





icans who go abroad, they had not forgotten their 
native tongue; but could still speak English. On 
account of this, some people could not fight for 
Oregon. Yet if she should be so very wnreason- 
able as to stand out for the whole of the territory, 
they might be induced to make resistance. He 
He would abrogate 
the convention. Let us be placed where we stood 
before 1817. But, (asks the Senator from Maine, 
ean you get possession of the poate Will Great 

This was to ask if she would 
preserve the faith of treaties. If she would not, 
the sooner we go to war the better. He had al- 
ways thought that a man who had in his pocket 
a bond which he knew would never be paid, acted 


Mr. S. thought the Senator from South Carolina 
had done more to throw a doubt on our title than 
had been done by all the other speeches which had 
been made. From his high standing in the coun- 
try his remarks would have a proportionate weight. 
But was it not right that we should have correct 
information on this point? The American people 
were generous, and if the title were doubtful, they 


ee 


1846. 
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would be the last to desire to occupy that to which | 


they were not entitled. Is Oregon ours or not? 
Was it not important that they should be enabled 
to go into the quarrel, if it came, with a conviction 
of its justice? He did not expect the Senator to 
vo further than he did. He said that our title was 
i up to 49°. But let him answer, does it go 
beyond, or not? In defending his former policy, 
the Senator [Mr. Catuoun] contended that by 
rashness we were likely to lose the whole. No 
doubt he was sincere in his epinions. He (Mr. 8.) 
asked only what was rightly theirs, and saw no 
reason to Shrink from its assertion. The Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Evans] and others had also ar- 
sued the question, and controverted the title of the 
United States to the greater part of Oregon. They, 
indeed, made short work of it. They thought we 
had a sort of claim springing from the treaty with 
France in 1803. That they would grant. He 
would not attempt now to go into a discussion 
of that part of the question. ‘Those who had pre- 
ceded him had established beyond doubt the ques- 
tion of title. So had the Secretaries of State. He 
mentioned that to show merely that all they [Mr. 
Evans, and those who agreed with him] had said 
did not shake in the slightest degree his (Mr. 8.’s) 
confidence in the excellence of the United States 
title. Yet he admitted that the servants of the 
Hudson Bay Company did possess a certain kind 
of rights—a sort of squatters’ rights, which are 
pretty well understood in the West. ‘They had 
got these rights by our neglect. He was willing, 
for the sake of peace, that the President should 
dispose of the Hudson Bay Company according to 
his discretion. He would do with them as had 


been done with the Wyandotts and other savages. 


He would pay them for their improvements, and 
jet them go in peace. In their treaty with Russia, 
they had given up territory—they did it in the 
Maine boundary question—following the lead of 
New England, and New England led on by her 
Secretary of State. Thus a cession of country had 
been made, giving up an acknowledged portion of 
Maine, with the consent, he believed, of all New 
England. That was not the only case of the sort. 
‘There were two other cases. A portion of his own 
State had been ceded away—a portion which had 
been regularly organized, and part of which had 
been settled as far back as 1806. They consented 
to that—talked a little about it, to be sure; but 
were laughed at by grave Senators. In the mean- 
time, Mexico revolted against Spain, but never 
marched a soldier across the Sabine. 
they had held on to their territory. It was sug- 
gested that that portion of the State should be 
bought back. He stated at the time, that, fora 
dollar and a half, he could have bought it all back 
again from Spain. Yet that was ceded. Events 
rolled on. They had a fight in Texas, and she 
gained her independence; and the same piece of 
territory was again given to Mexico, although it 
had never been out of our possession. That was 
not all. On the north of Red river a piece of terri- 
tory, in which there were five counties, was also 
ceded away; and that treaty was ratified with the 
dissenting voice only of his friend from Missouri, 
{Mr. Benron,] and a few others. He mentioned 
this to show that all the parade about negotiation 
and compromise was useless. Some of our Sena- 
tors had said that their opinions had changed. 


All the time | 


Men often deceived themselves, and he thought | 


the change was only in the Senators themselves. 


What had we seen since the Cambria sailed? Who | 


had forgotten the perfect panic we were in on the 
Thursday before she sail 
atorial stampede. It was contagious. 
began to think of Bladensburg and the British, and 
became a warrior himself. But when he heard 
that there was not a gun mounted on the Delaware 


? It was a sort of sen- | 
He himself | 


—no army—no navy,—he was on the eve of ta- | 


THE CON 


ion was founded on his knowledge of his country- | 
men. They had become excited on the subject. | 
He saw no symptoms of yielding on either side— 
one standing on the river and the other on 49°— 
people of both countries excited. In that prospect, 
the probability appeared to him that they would 
have a war. So he thought when he first read the 
President’s Message. Who was to give up? The 
question must be settled, and that before the elec- 
tions take place, or its settlement will be impos- 
sible. But the warlike aspect had nothing to do 
with the notice. Notice or no notice, the question 
sull had the same complexion. Nations had fire- 
quently to fight on comparatively trifling questions. 
So it was with the war of the Revolution, for a 
few cents of duty on tea. So it was with the last 
war, for the Impressment of a few American sea- 
men. Oregon, trifling or not, would not be sur- 
rendered, even at the hazard of war. He was 
opposed to war. So were his eonstituents. But 
all its inconvenience, they would meet rather than 
lose Oregon. He had not much fear of their losing 
Oregon. At ail events, it never would be lost to- 
gether with the national honor, If they were to 
be overthrown, he (Mr. 8S.) trusted it would be 
with their feet in the stirrup, and with their faces 
turned towards the enemy. But, as he said, he 
Was not so cerlain that they were going to lose 
Oregon. Notwithstanding the declarations about 
the desolation of war, without any boasting, lie 
could say that, in ninety days, they could raise an 
army as great as that which Napoleon led to Mos- 
cow. They gave guns to their children for play- 
things. ‘They were a wariike people. But he 
wanted no war for Oregon, or anvthing else, if 
they could help it. Let war be avoided by settling 
the question if they could—by adopting the recom- 
mendations of the President, and abiding by the 
issue—confiding in his ability, talents, and politu- 
cal principles. It was true he was no military 
chieftain, but he was a true patriot. He was an 
humble Christian, too—a man of fortune, and un- 
der all considerations opposed to war, needlessly 
incurred. His whole past career was the best evi- 
dence of his integrity, purity, and patriotisin. The 


| 


| short term of his office—and he was no candidate 


for re-election—the terrors of impeachment—the 
examples of his predecessors—all couspired to in- 
spire confidence in his conduct. Possessed of all 
these securities, could they hesitate in aiding him } 
in the avoidance of a calamity they all deprecated? 
Would they defer action tll the moment when that 
action would be unavailing? They hesitated be- 
cause the President, in his Inaugural, asserted the 
right of the United States to the whole of Oregon, 
and yet afterwards offered to settle on 499°, "That 
manifested a suspicion unworthy of them and of the 
Executive. Reference had been made to the action | 


| of the Baltimore convention. He had taken part in 


_ convention to prevent the President from settling | 
Of that | 
| negotiation the Senate would judge at the proper | 
He had now nearly said all that he intended | 
| tooffer. He deprecated war. He hoped that there | 

would be no war—that the President would be left | 

untrammelled—and that he would be enabled to | 


the proceedings of that body, although the present 
Executive was not his first choice. 
not go into that matter, further than to say that in his 
(Mr. 8.’s) opinion nothing had been done by that 


the question, if he could, by negotiation. 
time. 


avoid war. A war would, it was true, be very dis- 


astrous, expensive, and inconvenient, to the United 

But it would be the same to Great Britain, | 
and she, ne believed, was not disposed to overlook | 
Her people, like those of the |, 


States. 


that consideration. 
United States, lived by their labor, and flourished 
by their commerce. 


question should be settled amicably, and settled 
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But he would | 


To her it was, perhaps, fully | 
as desirable as it was to the United States, that this | 
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ence over the relations and intercourse of these two 
great and powerful nations of the earth, 

Mr. YULEE moved that the Senate resume the 
consideration of the bill to extend the laws of the 
United States over the State of Florida, and pro- 
vide for the execution of the same; which was 
agreed to, and the considerauion was resumed as 
in committee of the whole. 

A motion having been heretofore made to fill a 
blank im the bill, which had been left for the salary 
of the judges of the courts proposed to be estab- 
lished, with $2,000, ; 

Mr. BREESE remarked, that he did not see 
why the judges should receive $2,000 per annum, 
when the judges of the circuit courts in Illinois 
received but $1,500, and until within a very few 
years, for thirty years past, had received but 
$1,000 a year, 

Mr. YULEER, in reply, stated, in substance, 
that the expense of living in Florida far exceeded 
that of the western States: and he was confident 
that the salary of $2,000 was absolutely required 
to procure the necessaries and comforts of life 
where the courts were proposed to be located, 

Aftersome conversation between Mr. BREESE, 
Mr. PENNYBACKER, Mr. ATCHISON, and 
Mr. CRITTENDEN, against the bill as reported, 
and Mr. YULEE, Mr. WESTCOTT, and Mr. 
JOHNSON, of Louisiana, in favor of the same, 
a motion to adjourn was made and carried, 

And the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
W epnespay, March 25, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

The SPEAKER said that the business first in 
order would be the motion (pending at the adjourn- 
ment last evening) of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Avams,] to reconsider the vote by 
which the House had determined that all debate 
on the bill to raise two regiments of riflemen, and 
for other purposes, should terminate. 

Mr. JOSEPH R. INGERSOLL asked leave at 
this time to submit a motion to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from the consideration of the 
bill in relation to the settlement of che title to the 
Pea-patch Island. He was understood to say, that 
the object of the motion was to afford an opportu- 
nity to strike out the appropriation, which having 
been done, the bill could be aeted upon in the 
House, without being again committed. 

The SPEAKER said that the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] was a 
privileged motion, and would take precedence of 
everything else. 

So the House passed to the consideration of the 
motion of Mr. Apams, (who was not at this mo- 
ment in his seat,) to reconsider the vote by which 
the House had determined that all debate on this 
bill should terminate. 

Mr. TIBBATTS (addressing the Chair) inquired 
whether the gentleman from Massachusetts, who 
made the motion, had voted in the affirmative? 

The SPEAKER. No division took place; there- 
fore every gentleman is supposed to have voted in 
the affirmative. 

The question is on the motion to reconsider; and 
that motion is not debatable. 

Mr. COBB. 1 move that the motion be laid on 
the table. 

And the question having been taken, and de- 
cided in the affirmative without a division, 

The motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL now asked leave to 
submit the motion he had indicated. 

Mr. HOPKINS hoped that the business which 
had engaged the attention of the House for two or 
three days past would be disposed of before any 


soon. He was ready to confess that he had no par- | 
ticular partiality for Great Britain. He had, per- | 
haps, inherited prejudices against her. But still, if | 
she would settle, with liberality and justice, this | 
question, and so establish peace between the two | 


other proposition was entertained. 
And objections having been made, the motion 
of Mr. Incersour was not received. 


TWO REGIMENTS OF RIFLEMEN,. 


king to his heels. But he looked round and | 
he saw the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Ben- 
Ton,| of whom it might be said, as was said of 
Cesar, that he “‘is the twin-brother of danger, and | 
of the two the elder and more terrible,” sitting read- | 


ing his documents, calm as a summer morning. | 


His appearance reassured him, and he (Mr. 8.) 
then got ashamed of himself, and allowed the Cam- 


bria to sail without carrying anything out of what | 


the Senate intended to do. 
mendation to build a few war steamers. 


be necessary. He thought otherwise. His opin- 


Then came the recom- | 
But that | 
little storm had also passed away. Some Senators — 
opposed the notice because they did not deem it to | 


countries, he would be one of the first to forget the 
past of both wars—her unjust diplomacy—and 
would do all in his power to cultivate with her the 


| most amicable relations henceforth and forever. 


He asked no favors at her hands. All he asked | 
was justice and liberality, and the exercise of a | 
manly spirit. If Great Britain evinced such a dis- | 
position, and acted in that manner, she would be | 


met in the same way—ancient differences would be | 


|) forgotten, and peace would shed its happy inflv- | 


_men, and for other 


On motion of Mr. BRINKERHOFYF, the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, (Mr. MeKay, of North 


' Carolina, in the chair,) and resumed the consider- 


ation of the bill to raise two regiments of rifle- 
urposes. 

Mr. McCONN BLL moved that the bill be laid 

aside, for the purpose cf taking up bill No. 23, 
(in relation to the appointment of certain offi- 

cers.) 
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The CHAIRMAN instructed the Clerk to read | 


the order of the House, under which the commit- 
tee were acting; which having been read— 


The CHAIRMAN said the motion of the gen- | 


j 
| 
i 
| 
| 


tleman from Alabama, [Mr. McConwnett,] was | 
not in order; as, under the order of the House, the | 


committee must first act on the bill under consid- 
eration. 
Mr. J. A. BLACK now offered the amendment 


of which his colleague [Mr. Hotmes] had hereto- | 


fore given notice, to amend the bill by adding the 
following proviso: 


‘« Provided, That all appointments of officers in | 


the two regiments shall be made by transfers or 
promotions from the officers of the line of the 
ywresent army of the United States.’’ 

Mr. COBB inquired whether this was an amend- 
ment to the original bill, (notice of a substitute, 
hereinafter referred to, having been given by Mr. 
Huneerrorp.) 

The CHAIRMAN, 
taken upon it first, 
Mr. RHETT. 

bill ? 

The CHAIRMAN. 


the original bill. 


It is; and the vote will be 
On the substitute for the original 


No; on the amendment to 


‘Tellers were ordered, and the vote being taken, 


stood—ayes 87, noes 50. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr“ HUNGERFORD then moved to amend the 
bill, by striking out all after the enacting words, and 
inserting the following: 


‘* That the President of the United States be, and 


is hereby, authorized, by voluntary enlistment, to 
increase the number of privates in each or any of 
the companies of the existing regiments of dra- 
goons, artillery, and infantry, to any number not 
exceeding eighty, whenever, in his opinion, the 
exigencies of the public service may require the 
same, 

Mr. G.S. HOUSTON moved to amend the said 
substitute, by adding the following words: 

‘Provided, Vhat said enlistment shall be for the 
term of three years, and no longer, unless sooner 
disbanded by the President.”” 


Mr. HUNGERFORD accepted the amendment | 


as a modification of his substitute. 


Mr. THOMASSON moved to amend the substi- 


tute, by striking out ‘‘eighty”’’ and inserting ‘‘one 
hundred.” 


Tellers were ordered, and the vote being taken, | 


stood, ayes 54, noes 50; no quorum voting. 

Another count was ordered. 

Mr. THOMAS B. KING 
stitute might be read. 

The CHAIRMAN said it had just been read. 

Mr. KING said there was so much noise that 
no man could tell what was going on. 

Mr. YELL rose to propose an amendment, 
which was not now in order. 

A second count was taken, and the vote stood, 
ayes 35, noes not counted, 

So the amendment of Mr. Tuomasson was re- 
jected. 

The question then recurred, and was taken (by 


asked that the sub- 


tellers) on the modified substitute of Mr. Hun- | 


GERFoRD, and the vote stood, ayes 85, noes 74. 

So the substitute was adopted. 

And no further amendment being in order, 

The committee, on motion of Mr. 8S. ADAMS 
and Mr. RATHBUN, rose and reported the bill 
as amended to the House. 

And the question now being on concurring in 
the substituted amendment of the committee, 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF demanded the previous 
question. 

Mr. McKAY appealed to him to withdraw it. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF, Will you renew it? 

Mr. McKAY. I will. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF. Then I withdraw it. 


So the demand for the previous question was | 


withdrawn. 


Mr. McKAY said that as the Commitee of the | 


Whole on the state of the Union, by a decided | 


vote, had adopted the substitute of the gentleman | 


from New York, [Mr. Huncerrorp,] and as he, 
(Mr. McK.) being in the chair, had not had an op- 


portunity of saying anything, he desired now to | 


submit a few remarks in support of an amendment 
which it was his intention to offer. He was most 
decidedly in favor of the substitute. 

We have, ever since 182], when the army was 
organized, preserved what has been called a skele- 
ton establishment. We have had a larger number 


; 4 . : ‘ ° Bo. | . es eS ; 
of officers—I am not going into any general re- || there would be a contingent provision that this in- 


marks—(cries of ‘*Go”on, go on*’}]—we have 


kept up a larger military establishment, so far as | 
regards officers, than was absolutely necessary, | 


and it has been expressly with the view that if, 


skeleton should be so framed as to be capable of | 
We have at present, | 


immediate enlargement. 


| 


and have had since 1821, particularly with the ad- | 
ditions made during subsequent years to this skel- | 


eton army, a great number of officers—a greater 
number than is absolutely necessary to command 
the privates authorized by existing laws. And he 
therefore was glad when the motion was made by 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Huncerrorp] 
io strike out the whole of this bill, and insert in 
its place the substitute moved by him. 
thought this substitute went entirely too far. 

But permit him to make one or two remarks in 
regard to a point that might have some bearing on 
the mind of the House. 
the recommendation of the President. It was true, 


in his annual Message he does ask that the raising | 


But he | 


It was said that this was | 
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crease should be dispensed with, and our military 
establishment brought back to the basis on which 
it now stands. This was what should be done. 


i | Give your President, who is conversant with the 
at any me, any great public emergency should |, state of our foreign affairs, authorit 


arise requiring any addition to this force, this | 


: | r t in case the 
contingencies of the public service should require, 


to increase the existing regiments to one hun- 
dred in each company. It can be done; it was 
done during the last war; but if he thinks it not 
at all necessary, he would not exercise that au- 
thority. 


Mr. McK.., in conclusion, sent up to the Chair 
the substitute which he offered, and (in pursuance 
of his pledge) moved the previous question. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

Amend the amendment reported as the said sub- 
stitute, by striking out all of the same after the 
word *“‘that,’’ and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ** ten privates be added to each company 
of dragoons, and twenty privates be added to each 


| company of artillery and infantry. 


of a regiment of mounted riflemen should be an- | 


‘This was his recommendation—not two 
of riflemen. 


thorized. 
regiments 


One regiment only of | 


mounted riflemen is the recommendation of the | 


Secretary of War. 


Mr. BOYD said the recommendation of the | 
President was, that a competent military force | 


should be raised. 


Mr. McKAY resuming, waived this point, with | 


the single remark that he was not now going into 
any reasons for the purpose of convincing the 
House of the propriety of this increase. As he 
had said, the great object, when the army was or- 
ganized in 1820 or 182], and all that it was now 
needful for them to do, was to give authority to 
the President to increase the rank and file, if any 
increase is necessary. We want no epaulettes at 
all; we have enough of them; all we want is bayo- 


nets—men who carry your guns, your muskets, | 


and rifles, to do our fighting. These are the men 
we want. Now what he proposed was, that ten 
privates be added to each company of dragoons, 
and twenty to each company of arullery and infan- 


try. He also proposed to give the President con- | 


tingent authority to increase the number of pri- 
vates in any regiment. He did not require him to 
make the increase in all. He would give him au- 
thority to raise the number of privates in any reg- 
iment where the public service may require; for 
instance, in Texas a regiment of dragoons may 


** Be it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
increase the number of privates in any regiment of 
the peace establishment, whenever, in his opinion, 
the exigencies of the public service require the 
same: Provided, That the number of privates in 
any company shall not exceed one hundred. 

** Be it further enacted, ‘That any addition or in- 
crease which may be made, under the authority of 
either of the preceding sections, shall continue un- 
til the 30th June, 1847; and that thereafter no re- 
' cruits shall be enlisted until the number of privates 


| in the several companies shall be reduced, by the 


be required to scour the Indian territory, and a | 


larger number of privates than fifty may be neces- 
sary. Hence he proposed to give the President 
ower to increase it from fifty to one hundred. 
V hat had the British Parliament done? Had they 
authorized any addition to the existing establish- 


ment—to the number of battalions? ‘That was not | 


the course they pursued. 


On the contrary, they | 


had put their military force (for that was the usage | 


of their military establishment) on what they call- | 
ed the war footing, raising the number of privates || 


in each regiment from five or six hundred to ten | 


or twelve hundred. ‘This is what was done by the | 


ministry of Great Britain, according to the news 
received by the last steamer. And it was what he 
proposed to do in this case, without any reference 
at all to the pending negotiations with Great Brit- 
ain. 
hopes that that would be brought to an amicable 
conclusion; that these two great nations would 


He would not go into that, but he was in | 


find some basis on which they can compromise | 
their conflicting claims. But in the present attitude 


of affairs it is right, as Great Britain is making 
these military preparations, that we should do 
something on our part. 


in the second section of his su 
to give contingent authority to the President to 
raise the number in any company to one hundred, 
whenever, in his opinion, the interests of the pub- 
lic service should require it. And further, he pro- 
posed to provide that this increase or addition to 
the existing establishment of the country is to ex- 
tend only to the 30th June, 1847, and then, if the 
position of our foreign relations should be changed; 
if our controversy with Mexico should be—and 
he trusted it would be—brought to a friendly ter- 
mination, and our differences with Great Britain 
should be settled; then in this very bill now passed, 


He proposed to add ten | 
privates to each company of dragoons, and twen- | 
ty to each company of oo and infantry; and | 

stitute he proposed | 


| 


| 


expiration of the term of service, by discharges, or 
other causes, to the number authorized in the * Act 
respecting the organization of the army, and for 
other purposes,’ approved August 20, 1542; and 
that the title of the said bill be amended to read, 
‘A bill to increase the rank and file of the military 
peace establishment.’ ”’ 


After some irregular conversation, 

The question was taken on seconding the de- 
mand for the previous question, and decided in the 
negative—ayes 50, noes 96. 

Mr. BOYD moved to recommit the bill and 
amendments to the Committee on Military Aifairs. 

The question was then taken; and the vote stood 
—ayes 60, noes 91. 

So the bill was not recommitted. 

And the question recurring on the amendment of 


Mr. McKay, 


part 
|| tunit 
ask 


Mr. HARALSON obtained the floor. 
Mr. PRICE inquired of the Chair what effect 
the rejection of the substitute would have on the 
_ original bill? 

The SPEAKER said the rejection of the substi- 
| tute would bring the House to a direct vote on the 
engrossment of the original bill. 

Mr. PRICE said he greatly preferred the ori- 
_ ginal to the substitute. A, ie 
Mr. HARALSON then proceeded with his re- 
marks. He had hoped (he said) that the discus- 
sion on this bill would have been terminated by this 
time, and that the final question would have been 
taken. New propositions, however, had been in- 
| troduced, one of which had met the approbation of 
the committee, and which (especially that offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Me- 
Ray) seemed to require some notice at his hands. 
One of the cardinal principles which had distin- 
guished all parties in the United States was, that 
the maintenance of a large standing army was con- 
trary to the genius of our institutions; and this be- 
ing the fact, it was incumbent upon this House to 
_ do nothing calculated to fasten, even contingently, 
upon the country a large military force; yet, if he 
understood the proposition of the gentleman trom 
North Carolina, it did authorize contingently an 
increase of the standing army to an extent which 
might probably be alarming to the American 
people. 
Mr. RHETT. Will the honorable 
allow me to ask him a question? 
Mr. HARALSON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. RHETT. It is this: As the organ on the 
of this House—having, of course, an oppor- 
of communicating with the Executive—I 
e gentleman whether any information has 
been transmitted to the Committee on Military 
| Affairs which authorizes him to say that, on the 
| part of the Executive, there is any desire that the 


chairman 
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standing army should be increased to the extent 
provided for in either of these amendments ? | 
Mr. HARALSON. If the gentleman will look | 
to the report of the Secretary of War, he will find | 
that it is there recommended that authority should | 
pe given to the President, contingently to increase | 
the standing army; but that recommendation had | 
reference entirely to a peace establishment. 
Mr. RHETT. That is the point. I then un- 
derstand the chairman to say that he has no infor- | 
mation other than that communicated in the doc- | 
uments with the Message. 
Mr. HARALSON. No,sir, I do not say any || 
such thing. On the contrary, I say that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs (more than a month ago, 
| believe) reported to the House a bill, not for the 
increase of the standing army, but to meet the con- 
tingencies of a probable difficulty with other coun- | 
tries, and which authorized the President to accept | 
the services of number of volunteers, de- 
endent on these contingencies. This is now a | 
public fact upon the files of the House; and the 
bill was intended by the committee to supersede 
the necessity of any considerable increase of the 
standing army. Do gentlemen suppose that, if we 
are to have any difficulty with foreign nations, either 
of these amendments will accomplish what will 
be needed, or that fifteen, twenty, or even 
thousand men will be sufficient for the emergency? 

Mr. G. DAVIS. ‘Will the honorable gentleman 
inform me (for I do not know) whether he has re- 
ceived any specific recommendation of an increase 
in the army from the Executive department, and, | 
if so, what the amount of that increase is ? 

Mr. HARALSON. I will answer the gentle- | 
man. On the 3lst of December last I did receive | 
a communication from the Secretary of War in re- | 
lation to the subject on which he asks for informa- | 
tion. That communication was accompanied with | 
estimates and facts in relation to the defences of 
the country, the publication of which, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of War, (and in that opinion | 
I concur,) would be detrimental to the public in- | 
terests. 

Mr. G. DAVIS. My question is this: What 
specific increase of the army, with reference to 
corps or numbers, does the Executive ask from 
Congress ? 

Mr. HARALSON. When the bill which I had 
the honor to report to the House shall be taken up 
for action, gentlemen will be informed as to the 
number of men required to fill the blank. 

Mr. G. DAVIS. Still, that is not my question. 
I do not ask what particular increase the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs proposes shall be made. I 
ask what particular increase in the corps, or the 
number of men, the Executive has asked from 
Congress ? 

Mr. HARALSON. In the regular army? 

Mr. G. DAVIS. In the army, in any force, in 


anything which appertains to the military defences | 
of the country. {| 


Mr. BURT. Before the gentleman answers the 
interrogatory of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Davis,] I desire to ask him a question. I ask | 
him whether the communication made to him by 
the Secretary of War was-not of a confidential 
nature; and whether he will feel himself at liberty 
now to disclose any of the facts contained in it ? 

Mr. HARALSON. I will state candidly to the 
gentleman, (though he is a member of the Commit- | 
tee on Military Affairs, and knows the facts as well | 
as I do,) that the communications received, and | 
which were laid before the committee, were of a 
confidential nature, and that they did disclose facts 
in relation to the defences of the country, the pub- || 
lication of which it was thought by the Secretary | 
of War, as well as by the heads of bureaus, who | 
made accompanying reports, would be detrimental || 
to the public interests. | 

Mr. G. DAVIS. Will the honorable chairman | 
allow me one word? I rise to inquire whether | 
the number of men—the amount of increase in the | 
army asked for by the Executive—is a confidential | 
fact reposed in the discretion and confidence of the } 
Committee on Military Affairs. H 

Mr. HARALSON.’ I have gone as far as I feel 1 


authorized to go under the communication which I 
received from the Secretary of War on the subject. || 
If gentlemen will wait until this bill is disposed of, | 
and then act with me in taking up the bill author- |) 
izing the President to accept the services of volun- | 
teers, they will then know definitely the number | 
asked for by the Secretary of War and the num- 


_ ticular service on the line of emigration. 2 
men were disposed to disregard this recommenda- | 
, tion entirely, let them do so; it was their province 

D But that recommendation had ‘| 
| considerable weight with him in determining what 
, his course of action should be. 


| ber asked for by the Committee on Military Affairs. 


I trust that these interruptions are now at an end, 
and that I may be allowed briefly to express my 
views on these amendments which have been in- 
troduced. 

After expressing his preference for the bill as it 
originally stood, over both of the amendments, 


Mr. H. proceeded to remark that, if either of these | 


propositions should be adopted, we should find our- 
selves in possession of a standing army amount- 
ing to some twelve or fourteen thousand men. 
Was this desired? Did gentlemen intend to look 


| toa standing army for defence in case the dire real- 
ities which were anticipated in some quarters should | 
Did not they rather expect to rely | 


come to pass ? ’ 
upon our citizen soldiers to be called into the service 
as volunteers? He hoped that nothing might arise 
to create the necessity for such a call; but if it 
should, the Committee on Military Affairs had re- 
ported a billto meet the contingency. In that event 
they should propose to raise fifty thousand volun- 
teers, Oras many more as might be necessary. For 
his own part, he would vote for one, two, three hun- 
dred thousand, or a million, if necessary, to sustain 
the rights of the country, or to vindicate its honor. 
And he felt that this was much the better mode of 
proceeding than to increase largely the standing ar- 
my. He did not make this remark with reference 
to any increase of the army, nor to such as was pro- 
posed by the original bill. And he referred to the 
statements made yesterday by him, in his remarks, 
(not vet published, ) showing the aggregate increase 
of officers and men under this bill to be 2,956. This 


was no more than was requisite for the peace es- | 


tablishment, which was less than it had been in the 
time of Jefferson or Madison. 


What was the recommendation of the President 


in relation to the regiments proposed to be raised by 
this bill? On the supposition that stockade forts 
would be erected on the route to Oregon, the Pres- 


| ident had recommended that an adequate force 
should be raised to guard and protect our emigrants | 
on their way to that territory. What did the | 


amendment of the gentleman from North Carolina 
propose todo? ‘To add ten to twenty men, he be- 


service, rather than a decrease of it, might be re- 
quired. But we had the specific recommendation 
of the President for at least one regiment fora par- 


If zentle- 


and their right. 


He regretted to be under the necessity of making 


ave been indelicately pressed. 


had been made to him for commissions in pros- | 
pect, that he had not felt at liberty to present one || 


of these applications to the President, because it 
would be asking in advance a nomination for an 


give his vote. He wished to make this statement, 


| in order that those who had applied to him might 
_ understand that he had not submitted their appli- 


cations to the President; though, if the bill became 
a law, he should feel it his duty to present them. 
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|, to the nation. But he thought that the discretion 


_ of the selection should be left with the President. 


|| Whatever opinions might be entertained on minor 


\| ee by gentlemen, he knew that there was on 


oth sides of the House a disposition, if difficul- 


| ties were to ensue with any foreign Power, to 


| lieved, tu the present existing companies of infan- || 
try, dragoons, and artillery. And where were these | 
| forces, or two-thirds of them, nearly, at present? | 
, On the Rio Grande, whence it was probable they | 
| could not be withdrawn for some time to come. He 

was rather inclined to think that an addition to that | 


/a remark in which he apprehended there might be | 
| too much truth, in regard to these two regiments. 
| He feared that some of the members of this House | 
, might have been drawn aside from the strict line || 
|, of their course by the apprehension that the ap- | 
tena for commissions to these offices might | 

) He intended no 
| reflection upon any man; but he would take occa- | 
| sion to say, inasmuch as a number of applications 


|| office in the creation of which he had himself to | 


make all requisite preparation to meet them, ‘The 
| question was as to the bent mode. He apprehended 
that it did not consist in adding largely to the 
' standing army. He should therefore infinitely 
refer the original bill, because it was best calcu- 
fated to attain the desired object, and because it 
| comported more with the recommendations of the 
President and Secretary of War than either of the 
amendments proposed. 
Mr. McKAY said that when he was last on the 
| floor, he did not go into the merits of the question, 
because he was under a pledge not to do it, 

He believed there was a great misconception on 
the part of many members of the House as to the 
nature of the amendment he had offered. He wish- 

/ed to make a brief explanation of it. It did not 

| propose as large an increase of the standing army 
as the bill of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

| That would effect an increase of about 2,900 men; 
his amendment increased the rank and file, getting 
clear of all officers, only 2,600 men. 

And by the second section, he proposed to give 
contingent authority to the President, who knew 
more about our foreign relations than the members 
of this House could be supposed to know, to make 
an increase, if he thinks proper, to the amount sta- 
ted. It was only a contingent authority, and only 
to be exercised when emergency requires. 

Mr. BOYD said, as he understood the recom- 
mendations of the President, they were about these: 
There was a distinct recommendation in reference 

| to an increase of the standing army under a certain 
contingency. ‘There was another recommendation 
equally distinct in reference to the service on the 
route to Oregon. He had thought they were about 
meeting the recommendation of the President in the 
passage of the bill from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. He thought so still. By the increase of 
the army, as proposed by the gentlemen over the 
way, (Mr. Huncerrorpand Mr. McKay, | itseem- 
ed to him (Mr. B.) that we could not meet, in the 
best form, the recommendations of the President, 
or the exigencies of the case. ; ’ 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS inquired whether his 
colleague—when he referred to the views of the 
President—meant to be understood as having refer- 
ence to the message or to those secret, confidential 
communications of which they had heard ? 

Mr. BOYD replied that he knew nothing of any 
secret, confidential communications; he knew noth- 
ing of the recommendations of the Executive or 
anybody under him, except what the gentleman 
' was equally acquainted with, if he had looked into 
/ the communications made from the Executive to 
| this House. 

The very best force upon the Oregon line, he 
believed, would be the acceptance of volunteer 
regiments, with power to choose their own officers; 
_and he would make it their duty to carry the mail 

across to Oregon. It would then be carried safely; 
and whilst a portion were thus engaged, and a 
| portion in the stockade forts proposed to be estab- 
lished, they would furnish complete protection to 
He preferred the bill 
| from the Committee on Military Affairs to any of 
| the propositions offered in lieu thereof. He had 
been of the opinion that one regiment was enough. 
| He still thought so; but he would vote for both 
| under the circumstances. He thought it expedient 
| and proper that the President of the United States 
'| should have the discretion to mount such portion 
! of them as in his opinion the service should require. 
|| It was not his purpose to make a speech; and he 
would merely further express the hope that they 


'| our emigrants to Oregon. 
| 


| 
| 
| 





If any feeling of this kind had operated on the | : ( : 

minds of members, he trusted that they would |! travel back to the original bill, and sit. 
raise themselves above all such considerations, || In conclusion, Mr. B. demanded the previous 
and that they would put upon the President the i question. 
responsibility of making selections as he thought |} The question was taken, and the demand was 
the best interests of the country might require. || seconded: ayes 74, noes 62. 

He had yesterday submitted the reasons why he i And the main question was ordered to be now 


would vote down the various propositions, and 





was in favor of this course, and why he was op- | taken. 

posed to the amendment of the gentleman from Mr. BRINKERHOFF asked the yeas and nays 
South Carolina, [Mr. Houmes,] which proposed || on the main question; which were ordered. 

that the officers should be selected from the line of || Some conversation followed between Messrs. 
the army alone. He had no charge to bring || G.S. HOUSTON, CULLOM, G. W. JONES, 
against the army. On the contrary, he thought it || and the SPEAKER, as to the effect of the vote on 
had lately done much to commend itself favorably '' the various pending propositions. 
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The question was then taken on the first branch 
of the main question, to wit: on the amendment of 
Mr. MciXay, and the vote resulted as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbou, John Q. Adams, Anderson, Ar- 
nold, Ashmun, Baker, Barringer, Bayly, Biggs, Blanchard, 
Brockeabrough, Milton Brown, Buffington, Jolin H. Camp- 
pell, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Cobb, Cocke, Collamer, 
Cranston, Cullom, Daniel, Dargan, Darragh, Dixon, Dob- 
bin, Dockery, Douglass, Foot, Gentry, Giddings, Goodyear, 
Grinnell, Herrick, John W. Houston, George 3. Houston, 
Edinned W. Habard, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Joseph 
KR. Inzersoll, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
Jones, Dantel P. King, Thomas Butler King, Leib, Lump- 
kin, McConnell, McGaughey, Melivaine, McKay, Marah, 
Miller, Morse, Payne, Perry, Rathbun, Julius Rockwell, 
Root, Runk, Simpson, Truman Simith, Albert Smith, Caleb 
Rf. Smith, Stark weather, St. John, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, 
Benjamin Thompson, Trumbo, Wentworth, Wheaton, 
White, Winthrop, Woodward, and Wright—76. 

NAYS-~Messrs, Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bedinger, 
Rell, Benton, James Black, James A. Black, Boyd, Brink 
erhott, Brodhead, William G. Brown, Burt, William W. 
Campbell, Carroll, Cathcart, Chipman, Clarke, Crozier, 
Culver, Cummins, Cunningham, Garrett Davis, Jefferson 
Davis, De Mott, Dillingham, Dromgoole, Ellsworth, Erd- 
man, J. H. Ewing, Faran, Picklin, Fries, Garvin, Giles, 
Gordon, Gratam, Grider, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Har- 
manson, Hilliard, Hoge, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, 
Hungerford, Washington Hum, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jen- 
kins, James H. Johnson, Lawrence, Leake, La Sere, 
Lewis, Maclay, McClean, McClelland, Joseph J. McDowell, 
James MeDowell, McHenry, John P. Martin, Barkley 
Martin, Moseley, Moulton, Niven, Owen, Parrish, Perrill, 
Phelps, Pollock, Price, Ramsey, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, 
Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Seaman, Seddon, 
Severance, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Thomas 
Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stroum, Thurman, ‘Tibbatts, 
Tilden, Tredway, Wick, Wilinot, Wood, Woodruff, Wood- 
worth, Yancey, Yell, Young, and Yost—103, 


So the amendment of Mr. McKay was rejected. 

The question then recurred on concurring with 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union in its substitute for the bill. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE asked the -yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and, being taken, resulted as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincey Adams, Stephen 
Adams, Anderson, Ashmun, Barringer, Bayly, Bell, Benton, 
Biggs, Blanchard, Milton Brown, Buffington, J. H. Camp- 
bell, Carroll, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Cobb, Cocke, Colla- 
mer, Coflin, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Cummins, Daniel, 
Dargan, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Dixon, Dobbin, Dockery, 
Dromgoole, Ellsworth, John H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Gid- 
dings, Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Grover, 
Harper, Herrick, Hilliard, John W. Houston, George 8. 
Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Samuel D, Hubbard, Hud- 
son, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Joseph 
Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Geo. W. Jones, Daniel P. King, 
Preston King, Thomas Butler King, Lawrence, Leib, Lewis, 
Lumpkin, Maclay, McClelland, McConnell, Jas. McDowell, 
McGaughey, MeHenry, Mclivaine, McKay, Marsh, John P. 
Martin, Miller, Morse, Moseley, Owen, Payne, Perry, Rath- 
bun, Julius Rockwell, Root, Runk, Russell, Severance, 
Simpson, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Starkweather, Stewart, St. John, Strohm. Thibodeaux, 
Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, James Tirumpson, Thur- 
man, Tilden, Trumbo, Wheaton, White, Winthrop, Wood, 
Woodward, Wright, Yaneey, Young, and Yost—111. 

NAYS —Messars. Arnold, Atkinson, Baker, Bedinger, Jas. 
Black, James A. Black, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoft, Brod- 
head, William G. Brown, Burt, W.W. Campbell, Catheart, 
Chipman, Clarke, Cullom, Cunningham, Jefferson Davis, 
De Mott, Dillingham, Douglass, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, 
Fries, Garvin, Giles, Hamlin, Hampton, Haralson, Harman 
son, Hoge, Hepkins, Hough, Washington Hunt, Charles J. 
Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Leake, La Sere, 


MeCiean, Joseph J. McDowell, Barkley Martin, Montton, | 


Niven, Parrish, Perrill, Pettit, Phelps, Pollock, Price, Ram 
sey, Reid, Relte, Rhett, Ritter, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Seanunon, 
Seaman, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, 
Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Tibbatts, Tredway, 


Wentworth, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Woodruff, Wood- | 


worth, and Yell—76. 


So the substitute proposed by Mr. Huncrrrorp 
was concurred in. 

The question now was, on engrossing the sub- 
stitute bill, and on ordering it to a third readine. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE asked the yeas and NAYS; 
which were ordered. 

Mr. J. I. McDOWELL moved that the bill be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. MeCONNELL asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and being taken, resulted as 
follows: 

YE AS—Messrs. Baker, Bowlin, Boyd, Buffington, Burt, 
Cunningham, Jeffersen Davis, Ficklin, Giddings, Hamlin, 
ilarmanson, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, Jenkins, James H. 
Johnson, La Sere, J. J. MeDowell, McIlvaine, Moulton, 
Niven, Parrish, Relfe, Rhett, Ruessell, Scammon, Thomas 
Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Tilden, Williams, and Wood- 
worth—2. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Stephen 
Adams, Anderson, Arnold, Ashmun, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Bayly, Bedinger, Betl, Benton, Biggs, James Black, James 
\. Black, Blanchard, Brinkerhotf, Brockenbrough, Brod- 
head, Milton Brown, William G. Brown, W. W Campbell, 
John IL. Campbell, Carroll, Catheart, R. Chapman, Chase, 
Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Collamer, Collin, Cranston, 
Crozier, Cullom, Culver, Cummins, Daniel, Dargan, Dar- 
ragh, Garrett Davis, Delano, De Mott, Dixon, Dobbin, Dock- 
ery, Dougines, Deomagoote, ENsworth, Erdman, J. H. Ewing, 
Faran, Poot, Fries, Garvin, Gentry, Giles, Gordon, Graham, 








| Grinnell; Grover, Hampton, Haralson, Harper, Herrick, Hil- 
' liard, John W. Houston, George 8. Houston, Edmund W. 
Hubard, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hungerford, Wash- 
ington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. 


Mr. BO 
Ingersoll, Joseph: Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W, || 
Jones, Seaborn Jones, Daniel P. King, T. B. King, Law- || 
renee, Leake, Leib, Lewis, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClean, || 


McClelland, McConnell, James MeDowell, McGaughey, | 


, McHenry, McKay, Marsh, John P. Martin, Barctay Martin, 
Miller, Morse, Moseley, Owen, Payne, Perrill, Perry, Phelps, 
Pollock, Price, Ramsey, Rathbun, Reid, Ritter, Julius Rock- 
well, Root, Runk, Sawyer, Seaman, Seddon, Severance, 


|| head, William G. Brown, Burt, William W. ¢ 


Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Traman | 


Smith, Albert Smith, C. B. Smith, Starkweather, Stewart, 

St. John, Strohm, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, B. Thompson, 

James Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Tredway, Trumbo, 
| Wentworth, Wheaton, White, Wick, Wilmot, Winthrop, 

Wood, Woodruff, Woodward, Wright, Yancey, Yell, and 
| Young—150. 


So the bill was not laid on the table. 


And the question again recurring on its engross- 
ment— 


Mr. DROMGOOLE withdrew the demand for | 


the yeas and nays, intending to call for them on | 
| Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stark 


the passage. 


The bill was then ordered to a third reading now; | 
and, having been read a third time, and the ques- | 


tion being, ** Shall this bill pass??? 


Mr. DROMGOOLE demanded the previous | 


|, Garrett Davis, Dixon, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Poo. 


question. 

There was a second; and the main question was 
ordered to be now taken. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 


And the main question, ‘Shall this bill pass?” | 
was then taken, and decided in the affirmative, as | 


follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Join Quincy Adams, Stephen 
Adams, Anderson, Arnold, 
Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, 
A. Black, Blanchard, Bowlin, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, 
Brodhead, Milton Brown, William G. Brown, Burt, Wil- 

| liam W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carroll, Cathcart, 
Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, 
Collamer, Collin, Cranston, Crozier, Cullom, Culver, Cum- 
mins, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, Darragh, Garrett Davis, 
De Mott, Dillingham, Dixon, Dobbin, Dockery, Douglass, 
Dromgoole, Ellsworth, Erdman, John H. Ewing, Faran, 


Ashmun, Baker, Barringer, | 
Jenton, Biggs, James Black, James | 
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Mr. BAYLY desired the floor, but for what si 


| pose the reporter could not learn, 


Foot, Fries, Gentry, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, | 


Grider, Grover, Hamlin, Hampton, Haralson, Harper, Her- 
rick, Hilliard, Hough, John W. Houston. George 8. Hous- 
, ton, Edmund W. Hubard, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, 
Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Charles J. 
Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, 
Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Sea- 
born Jones, Daniel P. King, Preston King, Thomas Butler 


King, Lawrence, Leake, Leib, Lewis, Lumpkin, Maclay, || 
McClean, MeClelland, McConnell, James McDowell, Mc- | 


Ganughey, McHenry, McKay, Marsh, John P. Martin, Bark- 
ley Martin, Miller, Morse, Moseley, Moulton, Owen, Par- 


rish, Payne, Perrill, Perry, Phelps, Pollock, Price, Ramsey, | 


Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, Root, Runk, 
Russell, Scammon, Schenck, Seaman, Alexander D. Sims, 
Leonard H. Sims, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. 
Smith, Robert Smith, Starkweather, Stewart, St. John. 
Strohm, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, 
James Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Tredway, Trumbo, 
Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton, White, Wick, Williams, 


Wilmot, Winthrop, Wood, Woodrutt, Woodward, Wright, | 


Yancey, Yell, Young, and Yost—165. 
NAYS—Messrs. Boyd, Jefferson Davis, Delano, Ficklin, 
Harinanson, Hoge, Hopkins, La Sere, Joseph J. MeDow- 
| ell, McIlvaine, Niven, Sawyer, Thomas Smith, Stanton, 
and Woodworth—15. 


Wit: 


** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- | 


| * sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
‘gress assembled, That the President of the United 


“na 


- 


vates in each or any of the companies of the ex- 


“ 


try, to any number not exceeding eighty, when- 


. 


. 


service may require the same. 


** Provided, That the said enlistments shall be | 
for the term of three years, and no longer, unless |, 


- 


sooner disbanded by the President. ”? 


States be, and he is hereby, authorized, by volun- | 
tary enlistment, to increase the number of pri- | 


ever, in his opinion, the exigencies of the public 


And on motion of Mr. HUNGERFORD, its | 


title was so amended as to read: * A bill to au- 


| thorize an increase in the rank and file of the Ar- | 


s? 
my. 


The bill was then sent to the Senate for concur- 
| rence. 


Mr. BOWLIN moved that the House resolve 


' itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 


regiment of mounted riflemen; and the bill to es- 
_ tablish military posts on the route to Oregon.) 
Mr. G. DAVIS desired to move a suspension of 


the Union, (with a view there to move to take up | 
the bill from the Senate to provide for raising a 


j 
| 
j 
j 
} 


isting regiments of dragoons, artillery, or infan- |) 


VLIN asked the yeas and nays on his 
motion, which were ordered; and, being taken, re. 
sulted as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. John Quiacy Adams, Atkinson, Barrin 
r, Bedinger, Beaton, Biggs,-James Black, James A 
slack, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, Brod 


Jampbe! 
Catheart, Reaben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke’ 


Cobb, Collin, Cranston, Crozier, Culiom, Cummins, (yp. 


| ningham, Daniel, Dargan, Delano, De Mott, Dillinehay,. 


Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgoole, Elsworth, Erdman, Fara) 


| Ficklin, Gentry, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Hamtiy 


Haralson, Harmanson, Hoge, Hopkins, George 8. Houstoy 
Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkiys 
James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson’ 
xeorge W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Preston King, Leake’ 
Leib, La Sere, Lumpkin, Maclay, MeClean, McCletiang 
McConnell, James McDowell, McKay, John P. Martin, 


|| Barkley Martin, Miller, Morse, Moulton, Niven, Owen, 


Parrish, Payne, Perril, Perry, Phelps, Price, Ramsey, Rath 
bun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Sawyer, Scammon, Seaman, Sex 
don, Severance, Alexander D. Sims, Leonurd H. Sin.. 


weather, Stewart, Sykes, James Thompson, Thurman, '!) 
batts, Wentworth, Wick, Wood, Woodruff, Woodwort) 
Wright, Yancey, and Yell—116. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Stephen Adams, Arnold, As 
mun, Baker, Bayly, Milton Brown, Carroil, Cocke, Culver, 


Garvin, Graham, Grinnell, Hampton, Herrick, Hilliard. 
Isaac E. Holmes, John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard. 
Hudson, Washington Hunt, Daniel P. King, Thomas Butie; 
King, Lewis, McGaughey, McHenry, Marsh, Moseley, Po; 
lock, Julius Rockwell, Runk, Truman Smith, Caleb p, 
Smith, Strohm, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, Tilden, Trumbo, 
Vinton, and Young—45. 


DEFICIENCIES IN APPROPRIATIONS. 


So the House again resolved itself into Commit 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, Mr 
Preston Kine, of New York, in the chair. 

Mr. McKAY moved to take up bill No. 79. 

Mr. BOWLIN gave notice that, if that motion 
was rejected, he would submit the motion befor 
indicated by him. 

The motion of Mr. McKay having prevailed— 

The committee took up bill No. 79, being a bil! 
to supply deficiencies in appropriations for certain 
objects for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1546. 

The bill was taken up by sections. 

Mr. McKAY moved an amendment, to insert 


| between lines seven and eight, the following: 


‘‘ For the contingent expenses of the Senate, 
being for printing and lithographing ordered by 
the Senate during the first session of the 29th 
Congress, $51,000.” 

Mr. MeKAY stated that the whole fund for 
printing, &c., for the Senate was exhausted, and 
this amendment was necessary for the present 
session. 

The question being taken, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The item appropriating for the Documentary 
History, being under consideration, 

Mr. McKAY moved to amend by adding thereto 
the following proviso, (being the same as Is ap- 
pended in the bill to the item for the Congressiona! 


: F || Glebe and Appendix:) 
So the bill was passed in the following form, to || Or 


“ Provided, That this appropriation, or any le- 
gislation heretofore had in relation to said work, 
shall not be deemed to authorize any further sub- 
scription to said work, or the purchasing any 
further volumes thereof.” é; 

Mr. McKAY said he thought the practice o! 


' furnishing members with books for their individual 


use should cease, as it had already ceased in the 
Senate. He wished it, however, distinctly under 


| stood that, by this proviso, he did not propose «' 


all to interfere with the subsisting contract for this 
work, but to prevent further subscription or pur- 
chase. ; 

Mr. PAYNE expressed his dissent to, and tote! 
disapprobation of, the system that had grown up 


of the purchase of books for members of Congress 


Hi 


for their own private use. It wasa disgrace to the 
body of which they were members. 

In the course of his remarks, _ 

Mr. J. H. EWING inquired if the gentleman 
had ever received any books? ; 

Mr. PAYNE replied, that every book that hac 
ever been ordered for him was here, and at the dis- 
posal of the Government. He had used them in 
the discharge of his duties here, but they had neve! 
been and never would be applied to his own private 


Mr. WINTHROP said there were some other 


the rules to enable him to offer a resolution; but || more important items in this bill: there was an ay 


_ the motion was not in order, pending the motion 
of Mr, Bown, 


propriation of some $600,000 or $700,000 for i 
payment of troops for the defence of Texas; ant 
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the Committee of Ways and Means and the gen- 

tleman from Alabama should have got - such a | 

debate on this stale matter of books. He hoped | 

it was not raised as a cover of more important 
ms. 

He briefly opposed the proviso offered by Mr. | 

McKay— So . 

And there followed an incidental conversation- 
al debate between Mr. WINTHROP and Mr. 
PAYNE, touching upon the propriety of the ap- 
propriation for the defence of ‘Texas, and upon 
certain points connected with the familiar subject 
of the course of Massachusetts statesmen on the 
matter of supplies during the last war, the Hart- 
ford Convenuon, the Nullification Convention of 
South Carolina, &c. 

Mr. SAWYER objected to this discussion on 
the ground of irrelevancy, and pressed the point. 
It was not, however, sustained by the Chairman. 

Some conversation also followed between Mr. | 
McKAY and Mr. WINTHROP on the subject | 
before the committee. 

Mr. STEPHEN ADAMSearnestly opposed and 
denounced the system of furnishing ook to mem- | 
bers of Congress at the public expense. 

Without further action, the committee rose and 
reported. 

Mr. McKAY offered a resolution to close the 
debate to-morrow, at three o’clock. 

Pending which resolution, 

The House adjourned. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, March 26, 1846. 


The Journal having been read— | 
The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a |} 
report from the Secretary of the Treasury, in obe- || 


| 


nicating statistical information in relation to agri- 
culture, manufactures, domestic trade, and banks, 
of the several States and Territories; which was 
read. i 


SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS. | 


Mr. CHALMERS presented the credentials of || 
Mr. Tuomas F. Rusx, Senator from the State of | 
Texas; which were read. H 

The PRESIDENT administered the oath of | 
oftice to Mr. Rusk, after which the latter took his | 
seat. i] 

PETITIONS. \ 


Mr. BAGBY presented additional documents in ! 
relation to the claim of the representatives of Ja- 
cob Housman; which were referred to the Com- | 
mittee of Claims. 

Mr. DIX presented the memorial of the Ameri- 
can Shipwreck Society in New York, praying the 
enactment of alaw for the better protection of the 
lives and property of persons wrecked on the 
coast; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, 

Mr. D. also presented three remonstrances of citi- 
zens of New York, against the renewal of the 
patent heretofore granted to Jethro Wood; which | 
were laid on the table. 

Mr. D. also asked that James Buchanan have | 
leave to withdraw his papers; which was agreed | 
to 


Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of citi- | 


zens of North Yarmouth, Maine, praying that the | would be admitted, would afford ample time for the 


| fullest discussion of the question by those who de- 


| sired to discuss it. dh o 
on the kee | And he would suggest, though 


} ? 
Mr. ATCHISON presented the petition of citi | it was a matter which was of course altogether | 


bounties allowed to persons engaged in the cod 
fisheries may not be discontinued; which was laid 


zens of Pike and Lincoln counties, in the State of 
Missouri, praying to be protected in the posses- | 
sion of the lands them from the 


within the lim- 


! urchased b 
United States, which proved to 


its of a Spanish grant; which was referred to the | 


Committee on Private Land Claims. | 
RESOLUTIONS. 


lution; which was agreed to: 
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. . i} . or : , 7 ’ a 
he was somewhat surprised that the chairman of | justment of the accounts of some of the States 


| 
|| hope that the Senate would proceed to vote on the 
1} 

| 

t 





which was read a first and second time. 
Mr. P. said the Senate were aware that, during 
the late war with Great Britain, some States were 
compelled to appropriate large sums of money for 
their defence from invasion. These expenditures 
were in fact advances to the General Government, 
whose duty it was to protect the whole country 
from hostile invasion. ‘They were recognised as | 
such; and, accordingly, in the course of a few 
years after the close of the war, the States were 
reimbursed the principal of the sums thus advan- 
ced by them to the Government of the United 
States. The interest which accrued on these sums, 
however, was not then paid. But, in 1826 and 
1827, various acts were passed providing for the 
payment of interest to different States. These acts 
prescribed certain principles for the computation 
of interest, and rules for the application of pay- 
ments, which are supposed to be inequitable. One 
rule was, that no interest should be allowed where 
interest had not actually been paid. Now, there 
were cases, that of Maryland for instance, where, 
though interest had not been paid, according to the | 
terms and construction of the law, it had been lost to 
the State. Maryland liquidated in part the debts 


| which she had thus contracted, by transferring to 


her creditors a six percent. stock of the United 
States, which she then held. She paid in an in- 
terest-bearing fund, if not in money, and no dif- 
ference in principle could be perceived between the 
two cases. I am happy to say that the Senate’s 
Committee of Finance at the present session have 
admitted the equal equity of the twocases. They 
have, upon this principle, reported a bill for the 
payment to the State of Alabama of interest on ad- 
vances made by that State for the General Govern- 
ment during the late Creek war, I believe. An- 
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other objectionable rule in the laws referred to has | 
dience to a joint resolution of Congress, commu- (j,been so construed as to require the application of 


vall payments on account of these advances to the 


liquidation of principal without reference to the 
interest, instead of settling the arrears of interest 
first, and then applying the residue of the pay- 
ments to the reduction of principal. The rule is 
clearly at variance with the principles of law which 
regulate such matters between individuals. The 
bill which I introduce is intended to remedy these 
errors, and to effect an equitable settlement with 
the States. Mr. P. said he would only add, that 


the Senate, some years ago, had passed such a bill | 
as this—alike in principle, at all events, although | 


differing in language and in the details somewhat. 
THE DEBATE ON OREGON. 


Mr: ALLEN rose and said, that if there were 
no more reports to be made, he desired the indul- 
gence of the Senate, while he recurred to some ob- 
servations which he had made two days ago, in 


_reference to an informal understanding that the 
, Senate would on a certain day proceed to vote upon 


the passage of the Oregon resolutions. 


The sug- 


were made with a view of attracting the attention 


of Senators to the question of fixing a definite day 


on which the vote might be taken. Subsequently 
to that time he had had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining the views of many Senators on this subject, 
and he believed he might very safely express the 


question on Friday week, with a view to the final 


settlement of it by a vote of this body. This, it 


within the power of the Senate, and in which he 


| had no more right to have his wishes consulted 
| than any other single Senator, still he would sug- 
gest, that, in order to afford the amplest opportu- | 


nity to the Senators who had not yet spoken to 


deliver their views, the Senate continue to sit the 
whole week out. 


There was some excuse for asking the attention 


the fact that there must of necessity be a definite 
period for the termination of the discussion. There 


} 
i} ~ $ > ; 
Mr. MeDUFFIE submitted the following reso- |! {he fect that there must of yea as found in 
| 
i 


Resolved, That Gilbert Stalker and N. B. Hill | 
have leave to withdraw their petition and papers. 

Mr. DICKINSON, from the Committee of 
Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Samuel A. 
Morse. 

Mr. PEARCE, pursuant to notice, asked and 
obtained leave to introduce a bill for the final ad- 


i 


|| Was some excuse to be found in the fact that many 
|, Senators, in consequence of peculiar circumstances, 


| would, after the next ten days, be compelled to be 


anxious to be present when the vote was to be ta- 
| ken upon so important a question. He merely 
; threw out these suggestions, Of course the Senate 


| gestions which he had offered on a former oceasion | 


|| absent from the body for some time, and all were | 


053 


; || would act as they saw fit. He thought it proper, 


however, to suggest what he believed to be the 
prevalent opinion of the body as to the time for 
taking the vote on the question. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said that he concurred 
with the Senator from Ohio that some time should 
be fixed for the termination of the debate, and he 
would be perfectly satisfied that the vote should be 
taken upon the day which the Senator had named. 
He was aware that many Senators, who would be 
reluctant to be absent when the vote was to be ta- 
ken, would be compelled to be away for a time from 
the Senate. He had no desire whatever to prevent 
any Senator who desired to address the body upon 
the question from doing so; but he thought the 
time named by the Senator from Ohio was a rea- 
sonable time, and sufficient to allow every Senator 
an opportunity to express his views. He did not 
know that any debate which could now take place 
would change the opinion of a single member of 
that body; still he was anxious to give every one 
an opportunity to be heard. He could not con- 
ceive, after all that had been said, that it was pos- 
sible that any benefit could be derived from pro- 
tracting the debate beyond the time mentioned by 
the Senator from Ohio. He did not know what 
the proper mode was, whether by resolution or by 
a general understanding; he rose only for the pur- 
pose of saying that he, for one, was satisfied with 
the time named by the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN said he had stated what he unde: 
stood the practice of the Senate to be. It was 
known to Senators that the previous question was 
not in use,and it had never been the practice to 1- 

“troduce a resolution for fixing the time for termu- 
nating a debate. This was a practice which had 
grown up elsewhere, but had never been intro- 
duced into the Senate; the practice was to have an 
informal understanding, and to carry it out, by re- 
fusing to adjourn until the question was taken. 

Mr. NILES said he concurred in the remarks 
of both the honorable Senators who had just spo- 
ken. He was not in favor of curtailing debate 
upon any question, especially upon one of great 
national importance like the present. At the same 
time Senators must be aware that it is necessary 
that the debate should be brought to a close; and 

| it seemed to him that the termination of the discus- 
sion might reasonably be fixed for the day men- 
tioned by the Senator from Ohio. The subject had 
been before the two houses for a long time. In 
the British Parliament they denominated a debate 
which lasted twelve nights a ‘‘ monster debate;”’ 
this might, with great propriety, he thought, be 
styled a ‘ monster debate,’’ as it had lasted near- 
ly two months, and had exercised an influence en 
the business affairs of the country. It appeared, 
| therefore, to him, that it was very proper that the 
present undefined position of the subject should be 
changed by taking a vote. He thought the debate 
| should be brought to a close at as early a day as 
that named by the Senator from Ohio, and, that 
every Senator who had not yet expressed his 
views might have an opportunity to do so, he for 
' one would submit to any degree of personal incon- 
venience, and would be disposed to sit on the two 
|‘ days in the week on which the Senate was in the 
habit of adjourning, and to hear two speeches a 
day. F 
| Mr. JARNAGIN said there was no proposition, 
| he believed, before the Senate to adjourn over; 
‘and he would remark that he saw no probability 
of such a motion being made in the present state 
of the debate, which, he trusted, would be allowed 
to proceed until those who had not yet had an 
opportunity to address the Senate might have 
| an opportunity to do so, and then the vote could 
‘| be taken. There was no precedent, he believed, 
in that body, for limiting debate to a given pe- 
‘riod. There was no precedent for urging for- 
‘| ward the close of a debate to such an extent that 
two speeches must be delivered in one day. Some 
|| gentlemen had taken two days for a single speech ; 
| and, having said all they purposed saying, were 
| now anxious to hasten the debate to a close. He, 
| for one, did not purpose addressing the Senate 
|| upon the Oregon question; but he now entered his 
‘| protest against the adoption of any rule or prac- 
‘| tice by which debate should be stifled in that body. 
‘| Gentlemen might determine for themselves upon a 
| motion to adjourn; whether it were expedient to 
‘| do so without having a rule to govern them. He 
| did not understand the Senator from Ohio as pro- 


| posing anything further than to bring the matter 
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to the notice of Senators individually. But they 


were told that it was necessary to put an end to 
the debate; that it was highly proper to have a 
day fixed in their own minds for its termination, 
That was a matter which he protested against. 
And he would take occasion to say that, for one, 
he was ready to vote now, and had been ready for 
two or thres weeks past. But when all who de- 
sired it bad had an opportunity to address the Sen- 
ute, it would be time enough to take the vote. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE said he did not hold to 
the expediency of adopting any artificial rule in 
this case; when gentlemen had had the oppor- 
tunity, which they ought to have, of addressing 
the Senate, it would be time enough for the Sen- 
ate toaet. ‘There were two Senators absent, and 
he knew they would be extremely desirous of 
Leing present when the vote was taken. The 
Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Huntincron,] 
and the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. Sim- 
mons,| the latter of whom, he believed, was desi- 
rons of expressing his views on the subject, were 
both absent. ‘Though he was desirous that the de- 
hate should be brought to a close, yet he was also 
desirous of giving to every gentleman an opportu- 
nity of discussing the question if he desired it. 

Mr. HANNEGAN said if he had rightly un- 
derstood the Senator from Ohio, and he was confi- 
dent that he had, the Senator had proposed no rule, 
as he was represented by the Senator from Tennes- 
see to have done. ‘The Senator from Ohio simply 
sugested to the Senate the propriety of determin- 
ing informally that on to-morrow week the ques- 
tion should be taken. ‘The Senator did not propose 
tu adopt a resolution or to fasten a rule upon the 
Senate from which there should be no departure; 
but he simply proposed, as an act of courtesy to 
the Senators present and to those who were absent, 
that the time for taking the vote should be known 
beforehand, that no one might be taken unawares. 
‘The Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Woopsrince,} 
sugeested the absence of the Senator from Connec- 
ticut. If the health of that Senator were such as 
to permit him to be present, he would have timely 
notice; but if, as he had reason to believe, his health 
would not admit of his attendance, was the action 
of the Senate to be suspended on that account ina 
matter of this kind? He was not for preventing 
any Senator from expressing his views, but he held 
that the nine days which would intervene between 
this morning and the day named by the Senator 
from Ohio would be amply sufficient. There were 
ventlemen on his side of the chamber who, though 
they had spoken, would like to say more, but who 
were willing to waive their privilege in order that 
this protracted debate might be brought to a close. 
He thought it was due to the country that the Sen- 
ate should come to some conclusion upon this sub- 
ject, 

THE OREGON NEGOTIATION. 


The Senate then passed to the consideration of 
the following resolution, introduced by Mr. J. M. 
CrLayrown on the 3d instant: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate to the Senate 
copies of any correspondence that may have taken 
place between the authorities of the United States 
and those of Great Britain since the last document 
transmitted to Congress, in relation to the subject 
of the Oregon territory, or so much thereof as may 
be communicated without detriment to the public 
interest. 

Mr. ALLEN moved that the resolution be laid 
upon the table. He was not aware, he said, that 
the passage of the resolution could be of any ad- 
vantage to the public interests. Constant demands 
of the Senate upon the Executive on this subject 
seemed to imply something of distrust as to the 
discretion of the Government—the President of 
the United States—and it seemed to him would 
have a bad effect upon the results of the question. 
‘The Senate, no longer ago than four or five days, 
passed a resolution calling on the Executive for a 
disclosure of his opinion upon the fact whether or 
not there existed any circumstances which, in his 
judgment, demanded an increase in the naval and 
military defences of the country; and if so, what 
those circumstances were? In answer to that 
resolution, the President had made a commu- 
nication to the Senate. And now, on the second 
day after that comunication was made, it was to 
be followed by another resolution calling on the 
President for further disclosures, as if the Senate 


i! 
i} 


were distrustful that something had been kept 
back which the President was unwilling to com- 
municate, He thought it was due to the public 


interest that they should do nothing which would | 
have a tendency to weaken the moral influence | 


which might be supposed to be exerted by a be- 


lief that there was harmony in their councils in | 


And he | 


the arrangement of this great difficulty 
thought that in this point of view, without refer- 
ence to any other consideration, it was due to the 
public interest that the matter should be allowed 
to remain for the present where it was. He was 


aware that the resolution contained the usual sa- | 
ving clause, submitting it to the judgment and dis- 


cretion of the President whether the disclosures 
should be made or not; but everybody knew the 
effect of that clause was to force upon him the re- 


sponsibility, after asking him a question, of with- | 


holding the answer. He thought it ought to be 


fairly presumed that, after the President had in | 


his Annual Message communicated his views to 
Congress, and after he had, in answer to the reso- 
lution of the Senate, given the reasons for his 
recommendation of additional defences; after all 
this, he thought the Senate might fairly presume 


that if anything had transpired between the two | 


Governments which ought to be communicated to 
Congress, he would have made the communication 
without any special demand being made upon him. 


He thought that fair and just reasoning would en- 


title the President to this conclusion. And with | 


this view, he moved to lay the resolution upon the 


table; but temporarily withdrew the motion at the 


request of 


Mr. J. M. CLAYTON, who said there was | 
nothing in the character of the resolution to lead | 
the gentleman to any such construction as he had | 


given to it. It was in the usual form in which all 
resolutions of inquiry were couched. It called 
upon the President, in the most respectful terms, 


to communicate to the Senate all such information | 
upon the subject as, in his judgment, it was not in- || 


consistent with the public interest to communicate. 


No more. And this resolution did not follow, as || 


the Senator from Ohio intimated, upon the heels 
of the resolution of the Senator from New Jersey, 
{Mr. Dayron,] which was adopted by the Senate 


a week ago, asking the President whether it was | 


necessary for Congress to arm the country. This 
resolution was proposed about a month ago, and 


had no connexion under heaven with the resolution | 
of the Senator from New Jersey. The informa- || 


tion sought for by this one was not at all of the 
same character as the information sought for by 
that. How was it possible that tlie fact of the 
President having answered the resolution of the 


Senator from New Jersey superseded the necessity | 


of giving the information sought for by this? The 
President had told them what, in his judgment, 
was necessary to be done under the existing state 
of things in regard to the national defences. It 
was not proposed to put that question again, but 
to ask whether, in his judgment, any information 
can be communicated in relation to the Oregon ne- 
gotiation, consistently with the public interests? 


Upon an important question like this, he was anx- 1 


ious to obtain a vote that should be as nearly 


unanimous as possible; for he thought it impor- | 
tant that the Senate should speak strongly. And | 


if anything had recently occurred which would 
throw additional licht on the subject, he was de- 
sirous of obtaining it, if, in the judgment of the 


President, it might be communicated without detri- | 


ment to the public interest. 


But the Senator from Ohio said the resolution | 


manifested a distrust of the President. He beg- 
ged leave to tell that honorable Senator that the 
mover of the resolution had expressed no such dis- 
trust, and had felt none. Distrust of the Presi- 


dent! How could the resolution imply distrust? 
On the contrary, it confided everything to him; it | 


trusted the whole matter to his discretion It ask- 
ed for such information only as in his judgment 
might properly be given. This was not implying 
a want of confidence. On the contrary, it imnlied 
| great confidence. The resolution had been offered 
/a month ago; and did it follow, because it happen- 
ed at this time to come up in its order, that the 
| Senate distrusted or doubted the President? The 
President had answered the resolution of the Sen- 
‘ator from New Jersey fully, but this was upon a 
different subject. This did not ask for information 
in regard to national defences, but it asked, in a 
| respectful manner, whether, in the judgment of the 
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President, there was anything in the correspond- 
ence which he could, without detriment to the 
public interest, lay before the Senate. He rezret- 
ted to see the resolution opposed in the quarter 
from which opposition had come—from the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. | 
would seem to imply that, in the judgment of that 
Senator, there was something behind, something 
in the correspondence between the Government of 
this country and that of Great Britain which the 
President would be bound to disclose, and which 
| the Senator seemed to think ought not to be dis. 
| closed. He did not desire that anything should 
| be improperly disclosed; but since the opposition 
which had been raised by the Senator from Ohio 
he became the more convinced, and it became the 
| more important, that the resolution ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. ALLEN said he had predicated his opposi- 
tion to the passage of the resolution upon what he 
believed would be the effect of it upon the country 
_and the world, and not upon what he supposed 
_ would come before the Senate in case the resolu- 

tion should be passed. He knew full well, indeed, 
| he might say he had personal reasons for know- 
ing, that it was not the design of the mover of the 
resolution to express any distrust of the President, 
He said he had personal reasons for saying so, as 
| he believed he knew the generous feelings of that 
| Senator in relation to the President. He did not 
intend to say that it was the design of the resolu- 
tion, or of the Senate, or of a solitary member of 
the Senate who might vote for its passage, that it 
|| should produce this effect; but what he said was, 
that he believed such would be the effect. The 
passage of the resolution would create the appear- 
ance that a distrust was entertained on the part of 
| the Senate towards the President of the {inited 
| States. Why, what was the state of the case? 
_At the opening of the session the President com- 
municated in a full, free, frank, consistent manner, 
| the views entertained by him, and the course taken, 


|-as far as related to the action of the Executive 
Government. Subsequently to that time a cal] had 
| been made upon him in reference to the question 
whether or not, in his judgment, any additional 
precautionary defences of the country were neces- 
sary; and, if so, upon what reasons that judgment 
of his was predicated. Well, the honorable Sena- 
tor says, and says truly, that his resolution was 
upon the table when the other passed—that it was 
there before the other was offered. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Long before. 

Mr. ALLEN. That’s not the question. The 
time of introduction of the resolution is not the 
| question at all. What is the fact? That on the 
heels of the answer to the other resolution, this one 
is called up. Thatis the state of the matter. Well, 
| if the Senate meant to repose faith and confidence 
in their judgment of the Executive, why constant- 
ly probe him with these resolutions, day after day? 

1y constantly put queries to him in relation to 
this Oregon question, the whole of which is, by his 
Message, put solely into our hands for the present 
| —so put by the express words of his Annual Mes- 
sage? I ask again, is it fairly to be presumed, in 
\| all these circumstances, that if anything had occur- 
red which the President deemed proper for com- 
munication to the Senate, and through the Senate 


| to the world, that he would not have made that 
‘| communication in answer to the resolution an- 
|| swered but a day or two ago? That resolution 
| had reference expressly to the Oregon difficulty— 
\| undoubtedly. ell, then, does it not indeed seem 
to imply that the President in his answer to that 
| resolution kept something back, which he ought 
\| to have disclosed, when this resolution is offered 
'| but a day or two after the other was answered? 
And it is the effect of such an impression which 
I deprecate as being prejudicial to the public 
interests. I believe it would be so. What 
have we heard from the honorable Senator him- 
| self—speaking with great sense and great judg- 
ment, as he always speaks?—Why, that he de- 
sires unanimity. And for what purpose‘ In 
order that in that unanimity may be manifested 





j 


| 

|| the power of this Government in its intercourse 
with foreign Governments. Well, then, it 1s the 
|| moral effect of unanimity that the Senator de- 
‘| sires. Will he destroy that by a movement here 
|| implying that—not designedly, to be sure, but yet 
implying—that there is anything else but una- 
nimity; and amounting to the expression of sen- 
atorial distrust of the Executive—a sort of intuma- 





| 
| 
\ 
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tion that althou h called on explicitly a few days || any relation to it. To procure that information || power of the Executive to give. Under our insti- 


ago, and although answering explicitly in response 
to that call, yet that the Senate thinks there is 
something behind which he has kept back, and to 
question as to the effect of this resolution. 


believe that any such design is entertained; but I 


speak of the appearance of this thing to the world. {| 


] speak of the moral effect as indicative of a want 
of confidence in the Executive, and that, too, when 
engaged in a controversy with that Power repre- 


sented as the greatest in the world—a controversy, | 
in the opinion of many Senators here, involving || 
the question of peace or war. That is all. Now, | 
I remember that, on a former occasion, when an- || 
other negotiation was pending—I believe when the | 


celebrated Ashburton rt was pending—resolu- 
tions of this sort were ten 


self—perhaps so. They were voted down. 


similar to this, in legislative session, and it was | 


yoted down on the ground that it should have been 
offered in executive session. I changed it. Lam 
not at liberty to speak of its subsequent fate. But 


long experience, older in the public service than 
myself, and doubtless better able to judge of the 
eflect of such movements on the public interests— 
that we must not embarrass the Executive with 
such resolutions. Sir, such was the state of the 
case 





the object of that resolution ? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think there were three or four 
resolutions. 

Mr.CLAYTON. Well, then, perhaps the Sen- 
ator will have the goodness to inform us of the 
character of any one of them? 


Mr. ALLEN. 
Ashburton treaty. 


sion. 


Mr. ALLEN. Perhaps there was one in the | 
case of the negotiation of the Texas question. But | 


these were the reasons then given for voting down 
the resolutions—that I recollect well. And, sir, 


when one was in the Presidential chair who was || the notice at a time when it was represented that | 


not put there by the voice of the American people— 
who was there under circumstances that deprived 
him of the benefit of that confidence which every 
other President of the United States had enjoyed— 
even in that case, Senators did not think 
embarrass him with such resolutions. 


what is not in existence from the fact that this op- 


position of the resolution came from one connected | 


with the Committee on Foreign Relations. I wish 
no such inferences drawn one way or the other. 
speak of this resolution as similar resolutions were 
spoken of on former occasions, by graver and more 
experienced men than myself, whose views pre- 


vailed on those occasions against the passage of | 


such resolutions; and I now renew the motion, 
which was withdrawn by me in order to give way 
to others who desired to speak, to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table. 


At the request of Mr. CRITTENDEN, how- | 


ever, the motion to lay on the table was again with- 
drawn; and— 


Mr. CRITTENDEN proceeded to observe that 
he could not concur with the Senator from Ohio 
that the adoption of the resolution would produce 
the ill consequences which the Senator seemed to 
apprehend. There was a broad distinction be- 
tween this and the resolutions offered during the 
pendency of the Ashburton negotiations, and the 
distinction was this: They were now called upon, 
according to the suggestion of the Senator ios 


Ohio himself, within one short week, to act upon, 


the “notice.” They were to perform an act upon 
which, in the judgment of some Senators, peace 
or war dujunded. The information sought for 
was of a character to enable them the better to de- 
cide upon that question. It was not for the gra- 
tification of idle curiosity; it was not for general 
information and for general use, but it was for a 
Special purpose, and for the use of the Senate in 
relation to a particular case, in which they were 
called upon to act. 

It seemed to him the most proper of all courses, 
that before deciding the 


all the information that a bearing upon it, or 


ered—perhaps by my- | 
On || 
one oceasion I remember tendering a resolution || 


Mr.J.M. CLAYTON. May I ask what was | 


I think the one to which I last | 
alluded was offered during the negotiation of the | 


| But it was re 
roper to | 
OW, Sir, | 
1 wish the Senator to infer nothing as to what is or | 


1) 


yey they should have | 


|| was the object of the resolution. The gentleman | 


|| from Ohio was opposed to anything that would 


\ || have the appearance of distrust of the President, | 
which this body is justly entitled? I put that) 
In) 
‘ustice to the Senate, I must repeat that I do not | 


which might diminish that harmony that should 
exercise its moral influence upon the pending con- 
troversy. What sort of confidence was it that the 
| gentleman expected? Was it a proper and con- 
| Stitutional confidence which of right should be re- 
| posed in the President of the United States, or 
| was it a blind and foolish confidence which the 
|| gentleman required? There need be no question 
of faith and confidence in matters where it was the 
right of the Senate to call for information to assist 
Senators in forming their judgments. A confi- 
dence which would preclude them from the exer- 
|| cise of the right to call for information transcended 
|| the limits of official confidence, and recommended 
official blindness and devotion. ‘The same objec- 


urged. bods} 
|| might be said? Is he not entitled to all confidence? 
|| Are we not bound to be assured that he will do 


|, Are we not bound to suppose he will communicate 
I} everything? Was that the confidence which gen- 
|| tlemen invited them to repose in the Executive? 
| Hereafter they would never be able to make any 
| call without being met by the imputation that they 
| were expressing distrust of the President. 

| ‘The gentleman from Ohio himself knew and ad- 
| mitted that it did not in fact imply any want of 
| confidence, any distrust; but yet it would have the 
| appearance of distrust. It was sufficient to restrain 
| 


the pale of their legislative duties, because, in the 


delicate relation we bear to the President, it might, 
by possible construction, by inference in implica- 


had but little expectation that anything would be 
|| disclosed that would vary his course. And yet, if 


he desired all the informztion that could be ob- 


| 
tained before voting upon a question of so much 


importance, called upon as they were to vote for 


negotiations were suspended. In the opinion of 
some they ought never to have been suspended: 
and, if suspended, they ought to be renewed. 
wesented that negotiations were 
suspended, that the negotiations were standing in 


whether they would solve the diplomatic punctilio 
| by war. 
sion still continued, and whether these taciturn 
| negotiators were willing that the two nations should 
be driven headlong into a war. 


would see the propriety of adopting it. 

Mr. MOREHEAD said he was somewhat sur- 
prised at the ground on which the Senator from 
| Ohio was disposed to resist the application of his 
friend from Delaware. It seemed to him that, for 


gested, they ought to have all the information which 
the President of the United States might deem it his 
duty to communicate to the Senate. If it were 
true, as suggested by the Senator from Ohio—and 
he supposed it to be so—that the adjustment of the 
question now rested with the legislative authority 








redly not, ; 
the destinies of the country without being advised 
of all the circumstances of the case? Were they 


to be required to assume the high responsibility of | 
determining the question of war or peace without || 


tion would apply to every call for information; it | 
| might be urged in every instance as it was now | 
why call on the Executive officer, it | 


|| nothing that is wrong, but everything that is right? | 
at that time it was said—said by grave Senators of | 


| their hands from doing an act which was within | 


‘| tion, appear to the imagination of some to bear | 
|| the appearance of distrust of the President. It was | 
| a new way of treating applications of this sort. He | 
Mr. HAYWOOD. That was in Executive ses- | 


there were any Senators who thought otherwise, | 


| 


awful pause, and Congress was called upon to say | 


He desired to know whether the suspen- | 


it 
This was the ob- | 
| ject of the resolution, and he trusted the Senate || 


} 
i} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
1] 
} 


| the very reason which the Senator himself sug- | 


of the country, could there be anything more | 
proper than that they should be in possession of | thus the same question was put up and down by 
all the information that could be procured? Assu- | 
Were they to be called upon to decide | 


tutions, questions of this sort were not to be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of one branch of the Gov- 
ernment alone. It was not for the President alone 
to judge of what was important to be communi- 
cated upon questions on which the Senate had to 
act. It was, he apprehended, their province to re- 
quire all the information in the possession of the 
Executive. 

There was another consideration which was 
proper, perhaps, to be suggested, A great deal 
might depend upon whether negotiations had been 
finally closed. A great deal might turn on the 
question whether one Government or the other, 
or both, had submitted their last proposition for 
the adjustment of the controversy. If they had, 
and the President of the United States, in answer 
to that call, fshould deem it his duty to inform 
the Senate of that fact, he (Mr. M.) might deem 
it his duty to stand by the Executive. If the 
President should inform them that the power of 
negotiation was exhausted, a new state of the 
question would be presented, and it might be of 
great importance that the fact should be known. 
If negotiations were ‘still pending, why, it would 
throw a gladdening influence, he had no doubt, 
over all the community, and the action of that body 
might have a conservative influence. In every as- 
pect, then, he thought it was highly desirable that 
the resolution should be adopted. 

On motion of Mr. PHELPS, the further discus- 
sion upon the resolution was informally suspend- 
ed, and the Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of 


THE SPECIAL ORDER; 


being the resolution proposing to give notice to 
Great Britain of the termination of the convention 
of 1827, which allows of the joint occupation of 
the Oregon territory. 


Mr. MILLER addressed the Senate. He ob- 
served that the discussion which arose there that 
morning, relative to fixing a day when the debate 
should be brought to a close, convinced him that it 
would be terminated as speedily as would meet the 
convenience of the Senate and the importance of 
the subject. It was not his intention, ull within a 
few days, to trouble the Senate with any remarks 
of his; but during the course of that protracted de- 
bate it had assumed so many aspects, that he found 
italmost impossible to express his real opinions 
by a vote one way or the other. If it were not too 
serious a question, it might afford a subject of 
amusement to examine the various phases it had 
assumed since first submitted to Congress. At one 
time it was a notice of war. At another it was said 
to be a notice of settlement and peace, At one time 
it was to put a termination to all negotiation, At 
another it was the helpmate of negotiations now 
pending. It varied according to the degree of lat- 
itude, At one time it was to place our boundary 
line at 54° 40’, as that by which to stand by, to 
fight by, or die by. At another time it was said 
|| to offer a help to the President to settle on the basis 
|| of 499. It seemed to fall or rise according to the 

position in which it was placed, and like the mer- 
cury in the barometer, to go up and down accord- 
| ing as gentlemen placed their fingers on the bulb. 
| When touched by the warm hands of the Senators 
| from Indiana, {[Mr. Hanwneean,]} from Illinois, 
| [Mr. Breese,| and from Ohio, (Mr. Anven,] it 
| immediately went up to 54° 40’; but when the cool 
and distinguished Senator from North Carolina 
put his finger upon it, it fell as quickly to 499°; and 


different gentlemen in different aspects. The re- 
sult had been as various as he had stated. 

In December last, the President, in discharge of 
his high duty, informed Congress that all attempts 
to negotiate or settle by compromise had failed, 


and recommended to Congress to take a step—the 


being permitted to call upon the President in the || first in the course of measures—to assert our rights 


ordinary manner, for information, leaving it to his || to the whole of Oregon. U 
discretion whether to give or withhold the infor- | 


mation? Were they to be told that a call of this 
kind implied distrust of the President? That, though 


no distrust was felt, the moral effect of the call || 


would be to imply distrust? And what moral effect 
was there in the mere application, such as was made 
every day, that the President would communicate 
certain information, if, in his opinion, it did not 
conflict with the public interests? It seemed to him 


| 
nothing could be more proper than that the Senate || calling upon the proper committees to inquire into 
i| should have all the information which it was in the || and provide for the efficiency of the army and 


pon that message being 
read, the distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
/ {Mr. Cass,] not then in his seat—a gentleman of 
| great experience, and undoubtedly actuated by 
patriotic feelings and a high sense of duty, felt 
|, 1t incumbent on him to call the attention of the 
country at once to the means of defence, and the 
|| necessity that existed of placing the country in 
— security by precautionary measures; and 
| he presented to the Senate various resolutions, 
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discharged his duty by taking measures to prepare 
the defences of the country, the Senator from 
Ohio, at the head of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, proceeding, he supposed, on the belief 
that war was inevitable, thought it his duty to pre- 
pare the hearts of the people of the country for 
the coming contest. All Congress seemed to be 
in a belligerent spirit; and his friend from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Crarvron] felt it necessary to call for 
an inventory of the ships in the navy, and the 
number of guns in that of both Bastiand- nid Ame- 


rica. The Committee on the Militia, which had 


wiev'y. While the Senator from Michigan thus | 


slept quietly for ten or twenty years, was roused | 


from its slumbers to make returns of how many 
citizens of the United States could be arrayed and 
called into the field. During all that time the situ- 


ution of the commander-in-chief—of the President | 


of the United States—was of a very different char- 
acter. He looked in that direction to see whether 
there was any imminent danger likely to come 
out of his measures; whether he recommended 


any appropriations of money—whether the trum- | 


pet was sounding through the ranks a note of pre- 
peration for the coming contest, But “ nota drum 
was heard, not a martial note.’’ He looked at 


those two great arms of the national defence, | 
the army and navy, but these departments were | 


as quiet and as peaceful as a Quaker meeting- 
No preparation for war. ‘The honorable 
gentlemen at the head of the Navy Departmen- 
was engaged in settling matters of etiquette bet 


house, 


tween the officers, and making war on the old tars | 
of the navy, while the honorable gentleman at the | 


head of the War Department was making re- 


commendations to Congress to increase the army | 


fur the purpose of conducting our emigrants to 
Oregon. He looked to the Treasury Department, 
where the sinews of war are kept, to see what was 
going on there, expecting to find engineers, and 
all sorts of scientific men computing what money 


would be required in the first six months of that | 


war; but instead of that he found custom-house 


officers, surveyors, and appraisers, considering | 


how far they could cut down the revenue supply | 


of the sinews of war. And thus, while the hon- 
orable Senator from Michigan was looking to the 
national defences, and the honorable Senator from 
Ohio was preparing the hearts of the 
war, the Executive, to say the least of it, was not 


ople for | 


° ‘ty 
preparing to arm, and the Treasury was gently cut- | 


tine down the sinews of war. 


lv war grew out of | 


that question it would be a sentimental war, for | 


there was nothing else to prepare the hearts of the 
people for it. 

During all that time the public naturally looked 
to what ts called the organ of the Executive, which 
strongly reminded him of one of those instruments 


to be found in taverns, which were played on by | 


every one, 


One morning it was the double drun, | 


full of war’s alarms—the next, it warbled out qua- | 


vers and semi-quavers, the notes of love and peace. 
Thus the information derived from Washington by 
the country was one day war, another peace, an- 


other doubtful; until at last, men who had been || 


accustomed to resort to the court-house to hear the | 


news threw down the papers in disgust, and said 
there would be no fight after all. Sir, that was the 
pesition of things then: when all was doubtful, and 


even the Senator at the head of the Committee on | 


Foreign Relations could give no certain informa- 
tion—when the devoted friends of the President 
could give no information—when the magicians and 
soothsayers were all at fault—the honorable Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Haywoop] was 
brought in to explain the king’s dream and read 


the handwriting on the wall; and he rendered, cer- | 


tainly, great service to the country, although he 
rroduced a little confusion among his own friends. 
ut the question came back to them: Where does 


the Executive stand?—was that negotiation still | 
open and going on?—was that question still in | 


such a position as that it might be settled on the 
basis of 49° by compromise and negotiation ?—or 
had the President fallen back to his first love, as 
expressed in his Inaugural Address, in which he 
went for the whole of Oregon, and declared it our 
right, and that he would stand for it as part of the 
country? His colleague a few days ago, for the 
purpose of getting information to enable him to 
vote understandingly on the various propositions, 
thought proper to put to the President a question 


—whether there was anything in our foreign rela- | 


tions which required, in his judgment, any increase | 
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of our naval or military forces. He (Mr. M.) had 
hoped that, in answer to that resolution, they | 
would be enabled to ascertain clearly the position | 
of the Executive. As faras it could be learned | 
from the Message, they must resort to construction | 
to get at his meaning. His (Mr. M.’s) conclusion | 
was, that if the Executive entertained the views | 
attributed to him by some gentlemen, if negotiation 


thought of, if he intended to maintain the claim to 


| contain anything to warrant that belief. He says, 
| in answer to the question proposed, it was neces- 


| 
. , 
| 54° 40’ to the point of war, his Message does not 


sary to make some increase in our army and navy; | 
and the reason he gave was the nature of our rela- | 
tions with Mexico and Great Britain. If he un- | 
derstood right, the extent to which he recom- 
mended an increase, was such as would be useful 


in time of war, and not lost in time of peace—thus || 


leaving the question doubtful. But if the Presi- 


dent, like many Senators and the country, enter- | 


tained the belief that war was to come out of that 
question of notice, and the present position of ne- 


| golations, the President knew better than any one 


else the position of that negotiation; and if war was 
to come out of it, the President would be violating 
his duty without proclaiming the danger. One ob- | 


/ servation further in regard to the Message. In | 


_ considerable increase of the army and navy was 


answer to the call, he had told the country that a 


necessary, and he seemed to urge on Congress im- 


| mediate action in making the increase. It appeared 


| of its resolutions, and it was to be found in the 
| party prints of the day, in toasts, in speeches made 
| at cross-roads, and in a new and peculiar form in 
| the city of Washington; this manufacture of public 


| letters. 





to him that the President, if he believed there was 
anything in the circumstances of the case to call | 
for such an increase as war would demand, he 
ought to have given that information to the Senate 
and the country, without being asked for it, If 
there were circumstances connected with the foreign 
relations requiring an increase in the army and 


navy, it was the duty of the Executive to say so, || 


without its being called out by committees or reso- | 
jutions of that body. 


His (Mr. M.’s) earnest desire was to see that || 


| 
question settled honorably and peaceably, and as | 
became two great nations like Great Britain and | 
the United States. It was said that advantage might | 

| 


be taken by Great Britain of the United States. All || 


such assertions he treated as idle. Great Britain 

dare not take advantage of the United States, nor | 
dare the United States take iitvantage of Great | 
Britain on a question like that. No two honora- | 
ble men, understanding their rights in the settle- | 


ment of a question of that kind, ever feared that || 


one should take advantage of the other. He wanted 
to see the question settled peaceably and speedily ; 
for unless it were settled speedily, new diificulues 
would arise which it would be dificult to control, 
until the whole country would become excited; and 
therefore it was important to bring on a settlement 
on any fair and honorable terms; and he was the | 
more anxious to settle it speedily, from having | 
heard it said that public opinion would settle it to | 
its own satisfaction, rightor wrong. But this was 
a Government of constitutional law, and he would 
think it due to his countrymen to say that no con- 
siderable portion of them would be found ready to 
drag the matter out of the hands of the Govern- | 
ment, and dispose of it as they pleased. He was | 
aware there was a process then going on for the 
purpose of manufacturing public opinion, It com- 
menced at the Baltimore convention in the shape 


opinion was going on by chalking “ 54° 40’”’ on 
the walls from one end of Pennsylvania avenue to 
the other. It was to be seen, too, in resolutions of 
dinner parties, in the mottoes of wax stamps on 
But he trusted that sort of public opinion 
would not weigh with Government. 

He had before said he desired to see the ques- 
tion settled by peaceful negotiation, and to bring 
that about, he would do almost anything consist- 
ent with the honor and rights of the country, and 
he was prepared to adopt such measures as should 
be proposed for bringing about that end. He | 
contessed, however, that when the question was | 
first brought before Congress, he was against the | 
notice in any form. He supposed the position of 
that question could never be better than it was at 
the commencement of the present Administration, 
for the purpose of adjusting it by negotiation and | 
compromise. That being his opinion, he supposed 
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| the giving of the notice or putting an end to the 
| joint oceupancy, might disturb the relations je. 
| tween the two Governments, and that the best po- 
| sition for bringing the question to a successful aj 
| final termination was to be found under the 
| of joint oceupation of 1827. 

fied 





treaty 
iti r If he could be satis. 
that by giving the notice, it would aid the 


| President to bring that matter to a final and honor. 
| was at an end, and compromise had ceased to be | 


| able adjustment, he would go for it with all his 
heart. If the President wanted it for the purpose 
of settling the question, he would say take jt, | 
| give it to you for what your friends say you wan; 
it for. In that point of view he would give tie 
notice into his hands, as he would give a deadly 
| weapon to a neighbor, to use in self-defence, yt), 
| an injunction that he should use it for that, and 
no other purpose. Butif after getting this Weapon, 
or notice, he should deceive him, and use it fo; 
the purpose of war, then he should do so on his 
| own responsibility. He would give it tor settle- 
ment; if the President seized it for the purpose of 
aggression, in that case the consequence show 
| rest with him. Having come to that conclusion. 
he was willing to give the notice, provided it were 
| accompanied by a declaration at the same time {oy 
what purpose it was given. It was admitted oy 
all hands that they had territorial rights on (hie 
northwest coast—rights that must be defended, 
and rights that should be defended; and he knew 
/ no man in the United States, no matter of wha: 
party, who was not willing to defend our a- 
tional rights in Oregon in the manner they 
thought they ought to be defended. But ty 
question was, what are those rights? That was 
the great point of difference between parties i 
| the Senate and elsewhere. They were inchoay 
rights—rights not yet reduced to possession, whir |, 
| was the object of the notice; also to extend over 
| that country the jurisdiction of our laws, to make 
it a territory, to define its boundaries—that was 
the great object of the notice. Well, the question 
was as to the extent of those rights, and the manner 
| of maintaining them to that extent. That brough: 
| up the question whether we had an exclusive 
| claim to the whole of the northwest coast. Both 
| countries were in possession; both were occupying 
| 


j 


| a vast extent of unappropriated, uninhabited coun- 
| try, not belonging to any civilized Government, 


|| not defined by boundaries, under no ‘Territorial 


Government, and are considered as stil! to be set- 
| tled by the civilized nations of the earth. Now 
| the question was as to the extent of these clains 
there. He (Mr. M.) considered that question 
had been settled long ago by the American Gov- 
ernment, on various occasions; and it was that 
American title he meant to defend. He was not 
to be told he was arguing against the title of his 
country when he was striving to defend it to what 
| he believed its full ext nt. The man who claimed 
beyond the title of his country was arguing agaius! 
it. Our title might be divided into two kinds: 
one was a paper title to it, unaccompanied by 
ryossession; the other as derived from Spain by the 
‘lorida treaty. England had a paper-title also, 
which was derived from the admission of Spain, 
that she had no right to the exclusive possession 
of the northwest coast. The history of her te 
had been very alsy given by the Senator from 
New York, [Mr. Dix.] It was a title by dis- 
covery, made in the fourteeenth century, when 
she began to sail along the coast, which she con- 
tinued to do for many years, looking at it, and 
surveying it. But did Spain ever perfect that 
title, and make it such as to be recognised a per- 
fect title by the law of nations?—and if so, to 
what extent? The Senator from New York spoke 
as if her title by discovery included the whole 
coast; but when ‘speaking of her making it good 
by occupation and setttlement, he did not show 
it was dont beyond 49° 30’. He therefore came 
to the conclusion, that although Spain had dis- 
covered that coast, yet when she conveyed to 
us all her rights by the treaty of- Florida, of 
1819, she had no rights but those derived from 
| discovery, and a couple of locations on the coast, 
not extending beyond 49° 30’. He therefore cou- 
tended, that under in we derived no exclusive 
right to anything more than she possessed herself, 
| but merely inchoate rights, which may be perfect- 
ed by settlement or appropriation. This country, 
| however, had rights there long before that treaty 
| was made, which, by the established law of na- 
| tions, were good, and which had been recognised 
‘ by Great Britain. Now, suppose Spain, in 1519, 
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instead of conveying to this country all her pre- i 
tensions on the northwest coast, had conveyed | 
them to Great Britain, he would ask, would we || 
have surrendered Oregon on that occurrence? Or 
would we have insisted on the discovery by Gray, | 
and the subsequent settlements made by American | 
citizens? Certainly the latter could be done agree- 
ably with the law of nations, and eee recog- 
nised by the whole world. We had a good title 
to Oregon. He admitted that, and one they should | 
defend. The difference between them, perhaps, 
was as to what they meant by the word ‘* Oregon.” 
They had purely an American title made by them- 
selves, by the discovery of the Columbia, and by 
exploration, by settlement, by possession; a title | 
recognised by Great Britain in various ways and 
shapes. It was for that he contended, and the 
Executive or statesman who should settle it would 
do a great service to his country. The only ques- | 
tion then was, What country did the American | 
tile cover? He would say the American title | 
covered the territory lying between the Rocky 
mountains on the east, and the Pacific on the west, 
and extending from 42° to 49° north latitude. | 
That was all they could claim. The country had | 
been repeatedly deseribed in the course of various | 
negotiations; sometimes it was called the northwest 
coast, sometimes the valley of the Columbia, and | 
at others Oregon. But by whatever name it went, | 
we had ever confined our title to the country be- 
tween 42° and 49°. In 1803, when the attention 
of this country was first called to our rights there, 
Mr. Jefferson authorized an exploration of that || 
country. And what were those charged with that | 
duty sent to explore? Were they told to explore 
beyond 49°—beyond the valley of the Columbia? | 
No; all they were directed to do was to explore | 
the valley of the Columbia. Again, in 1818, when | 
Mr. Monroe’s attention was directed to the mat- || 
ter, they would find from a correspondence be- 
tween the two Governments that although, in the 
course of the diplomacy, we claimed up to 54° 40’, 
yet when the two nations came to act, the propo- | 
sition was to settle this matter on the basis of 49°, 
The same thing took place during the administra- 
tion of Mr. Adams, and also that of General Jack- 
son, Who, in giving instructions, through his Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Forsyth, to Mr. , who 
was authorized to undertake the exploration, di- 
rected him to proceed to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, and to examine the territory lying along that 
river. It was confined to that. There were no 
pretensions at that time to 54° 40’. 

Mr. MILLER here referred to a report of the 
late distinguished Senator from Missouri, (Dr. 
Linn,) from which he read copious extracts for the || 
purpose of showing that the American claim was 
limited to below 499. Mr. M. also displayed a | 
map accompanying the report, and stated that the | 
line of 49° had been extended to the Pacific upon | 
it—all within being denominated ‘* Oregon territo- | 
ry,” and all without, ‘* British territory.”’ 

The Senator from Missouri, also, who was now | 
present, offered, about the same time, a resolution 
to settle the division of the territory on the parallel 
of 49°; and he believed that Senator still occupied | 
the same ground. 

Mr. BREESE here inquired the date of the re- | 
port from which he read. 

Mr. MILLER replied its date was 1838. 

Mr. BREESE then asked if there was nota note | 
appended to the map, stating the reasons why the 
line of 49° had been extended to the Pacific? 

Mr. MILLER replied in the affirmative. The 
reason was, that the line had been proposed by 
our Government as the boundary. After reading 
the report, Mr. M. continued to say, it was in vain 
to contend against the accumulated evidence on this 
question, as they found it through all previous ne- 
gotiations, and down to this very day. When Mr. 
Polk came into office, he found negotiations going 
on based on that principle. He aioe it, and 
made it his own, and continued it until, at last, he 
made a proposition on that very basis of 49°, which 
Was rejected by the British Government, and then | 
he threw himself back on the claim to the whole 
up to 54° 40", And notwithstanding the President, 
in his Inaugural Address, declared our title clear | 
and unquestionable up to 54° 40’, he told us that 
when he came into office he found negotiations go- 
ing on leading to compromise such as was pro- | 
posed before. He said, although he entertained || 
different opinions, he found himself embarrassed | 
by the course of his predecessors. What did he | 














|| hibited want of nerve? ' 
| nerve when they stood by the side of the Senator 


|| members were absent. 








mean by that?) Embarrassed by the acts of Mon- 
roe, of Madison, of Adams, of Clay, and of Jack- 
son? He(Mr.M.) once heard a judge say that he 
would pronounce judgment ina certain case, if he 
were not embarrassed by the Constitution. The 
embarrassment of the President was of the same 
kind; and it was very strange that the President of 
the United States could deem it necessary to make 
any apology to the country for repeating what had 
been done by his predecessors for the last thirty 
years. If the President and his Secretary of 
State were embarrassed on this question, was 
not the nation embarrassed too? Did they not 
feel that they were treading on dangerous ground 
in assuming a different position before the world 
from that of their predecessors—in taking ground 
never taken before by the wisest and best of men? 


|| And were those who took a stand upon that same 


ground to be charged with a want of nerve? Were 
they to be told, when they stood where Jackson, 
Monroe, Van Buren had stood, that they ex- 
Did they betray want of 


from Missouri? What was to prevent the con- 
tinuance of negotiation, and the settlement of the 
question by compromise? What was to prevent 
the country from standing firmly on 49°, and set- 
tling on that basis? Nothing had been brought 
before them to change the position of the matter 


| but the resolution of the Baltimore convention. 


It was said the President was committed by that 
resolution. Now, when so much authority was 
attached to this resolution, it was as weil to enter 
into a history of that convention. As to the Bal- 
timore convention, he would refer to one or two 
facts connected with the resolutions alluded to— 
how very properly he would not say—in this dis- 
cussion, ‘They were smuggled into that conven- 
tion on the fourth day, when three-fourths of the 
It was a fact that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who was, he believed, in 


| favor of compromise on 49°, was a member of that 


convention. So also was Mr. Butler, of New 
York, the very particular friend of Mr. Van Buren 
—both of whom were in favor of 499. Mr. M. then 
alluded to a toast given on St. Patrick’s day in Bal- 
timore; given by a guest, Mr. O’Regon: ‘*O’Regon 
—Oregon: we will never permit a member of our 
family to come under British tyranny and oppres- 
sion.’’ In his opinion, if it came to fighting, that 
Irish title to the ‘* whole of Oregon’’ would be 


| much better than the Spanish title. As to settling 


rights for themselves, which had been spoken of, 


| all he had to say was that they could hardly suc- 
| ceed in thus setting at naught the recognised law 


of nations. The word ** compromise”’ had been 


| objected to. Some gentlemen seemed to take the 
But the word | 


alarm at the word ** compromise.” 


was not coined in the Senate. Why, it was first 


used by the President himself—it ran through all | 
If there were dishonor in that | 


the negotiations. 
word, the nation had been dishonored for the last 
thirty years. But it was said national honor was 


involved in it. Ifso, national honor was bound up , 


with degrees of latitude—it was merely a question 
of degrees of latitude. He did not believe that 
national honor was at all involved in the question. 
National honor would be best acquired m a peace- 
ful policy—that had always been the poli 

United States. ‘The magnificent territory of the 
United States had all been acquired by peaceful 
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_ way in which civilization, and Christianity, and 


‘than diseretion. It was madness. 


freedom were to be carried to the shores of the Pa- 
cific? No; all that was to be done by peace—by 
the woodman’s axe—by the humble, peaceful la- 
bors of the hardy pioneer. Left to herself, Oregon 
would soon become populous and independent; and 
itwould be no treason to the country if any one were 
now to set up an independent government there. 
Every man who had gone into the territory and 
made a settlement, had done more for the prosper- 
ity of Oregon than years of war could effect. But 
if war should come, the Atlantic States, on whoni 
the blow would with the greatest severity fall, 
would stand up for the country like an affectionate 
father contending for the safety of a reckless son. 
Sull, if our flag floated over Oregon by command, 
he would recognise it as his country. He would 
follow that flag, and wherever it floated, there 
would he be found. The Senator from Missouri 
had said he was willing to go to war with England 
even in a doubtful case. That was an expression 
greatly to be regretted—it betrayed more of zea 


le (Mr. M. 


| had said at an early part of the session that nothing 


_ tacle thus presented to the world. 


but folly and wickedness could bring on a war out 
of this question. So he still believed; and there- 
fore thought there would be no war. There were, 
in his judgment, wisdom and virtue enough in both 
nations to prevent war, War! about what? The 
use of a river of very litde value! No. As the 
Senator from Kentucky said the other day, he 
would say, where was the use of negotiators and 
statesmen, if such a case could not be amicably 
settled? ‘The maxim—not the maxim—but the 
principle that regulated the policy of the nations of 
the world, was, that the preservation of peace was 
the highest duty. On that principle the United 
States had uniformly acted, and hence their pres- 
ent happiness and glory—hence the glorious spec- 
And it was the 
solemn duty of the Executive to preserve that glo- 
rious picture unclouded. If, at the end of his teria 
of four years, the present Chief Magistrate left his 
country in that condition, he would indeed be 
gratefully remembered by men of all parties. 

On motion by Mr. ALLEN, 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
Executive business; and after some time spent 
therein, the doors were re-opened, and it was 

Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns, it ad- 
journ to meet on Monday. 

‘The Senate then adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, March 26, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
Mr. G. DAVIS rose and moved a suspension of 


| the rules, to enable him to offer a resolution. 


The SPEAKER said the motion would not now 


be in order, because there was a resolution pend- 
ing at the adjournment last evening, which was a 


privileged question. 
The SPEAKER then, by consent, laid before 


| the House the following 


cy of the | 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 


| a report of the survey of Green Bav, in the Terri- 


negotiation. Was that policy to be changed now? | 


Were they suddenly to disclaim negotiation, and 
resort to war for territorial aggrandizement? When 
he looked over this mighty country, filled and 
covered over with cities, towns, and villages, the 
people all happy and at work, cutting down for- 
ests and cultivating the earth—when he saw that 
all this was the work of peace, he never could con- 
sent to such a change of policy. War had done 
nothing for them in the acquisition of territory. 


had gained all. 

Mr. M. then went on to say that the natural state 
of the country of Oregon was as nature had left it. 
it was an undiscovered country comparatively. 
Captain Frémont had done more to make it known 


tory of Wisconsin, made by Captain Williams, in 
compliance with a resolution of the House of the 


| 17th ultimo; which letter and report were laid upon 
| the table. 


| | by the 


! 
- 


A map accompanying this report was referred 
lerk to the Committee on Engraving. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, in obedience to the joint resolution of 
the two Houses of Congress of the 15th of June, 
1844, a report of the statistics of the United States; 


|| which report was laid upon the table. 


Silent, inactive, apparently, yet progressive peace || 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, trans- 


|| mitting, in pursuance of law, 175 copies of the 
|| Navy Register for the year 1846; which letter was 


i] 
j 


i 


than any officer of the Government, or all the for- | 
mer efforts of the Government. Well, it had to be | 


settled by the United States, and brought under the 


jurisdiction of civilized government. That was an | 


immense work; but it was the work of peace. 


Was the flag of the United States to be carried || 


thither amid blood and carnage? Was that the 


laid upon the table, and the said registers were dis- 
tributed to the members of the House. 


DEFICIENCIES IN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the 
unfinished business of yesterday, being the resolu- 


tion of Mr. McKAY, providing that all debate on 


the bill ‘‘to supply deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for certain objects, made for the service of the 
fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1846,’’ should 
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terminate in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union this day at three o’clock. 

Mr. G. DAVIS moved that the resolution be 
Jaid on the table. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE asked the yeas and nays; 
which, were ordered. 

Mr. COBB asked for the reading of the resolu- 
tion: which was read. 

The question, ** Shall the resolution be laid on 
the table?’ was then taken, and decided in the 
negative, as follows: 

Y EAS—Measrs. Abbott, John Quincey Adams, Arnold, 
Ashmun, Baker, Barringer, Bell, Blanchard, William W. 
Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carrotl, Cocke, Collamer, 
Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Garrett Davis, Delano, De Mott, 
Dillingham, Dixon, John H. Ewing, Foot, Giddings, Gra- 
ham, Grider, Grinnell, Hampton, Herrick, Hilliard, Hough, 
Join W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washing- 
ton Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. King, Thomas 
Butler King, Lewis, Levin, McGaughey, McHenry, Mell- 
vaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Niven, Pollock, Rhett, Ju- 
lius Rockwell, Root, Runk, Sawyer, Seaman, Severance, 
Simpson, ‘Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Sinith, 
Stewart, Strohm, Thibodeaux, Trumbe, Vinton, White, 
Winthrop, Woodruff, Woodworth, Wright, and Young—70. 

NAYS—Mesers. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Bedinger, 
James A. Black, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, Wm. 
G. Brown, Burt, Catheart, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chip- 
man, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Cummins, Cunning- 
ham, Daniel, Darragh, J. Davis, Dobbin, Douglass, Drom- 
goole, Dunlap, Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Giles, 
Goodyear, Gordon, Hamlin, Haralson, Henley, Hoge, Isaac 
f. Holmes, Hopkins, George 8. Houston, Edmund W. 
Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
James H. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Seaborn Jones, Pres- 
ton King, Lawrence, Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, 
MeClean, McClelland, McConnell, Joseph J. McDowell, 
iInmex MeDowell, McKay, Barkley Martin, Morse, Moul- 
ton, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Perry, Pettit, Phelps, Rath- 
bun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Sawtelle, Scammon, 
Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Thomas Sinith, 
Robert Smith, Stanton, St. John, Sykes, Thomasson, 
James Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Tredway, Went- 
worth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Wood, Wood- 
ward, Yancey, Yell, and Yost—98. 

So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

And the question recurring on its adoption, 

Mr. RATHBUN moved to amend it by substi- 
tuting three o’clock to-morrow for three o'clock 
to-dau. 

And the question being taken, the vote stood— 
ayes 73, noes 81. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The question again recurring on the adoption of 
the resolution, 

Mr. JOSEPH J. McDOWELL asked the yeas 
and nays, which were refused. 

And then the resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. G. 8S. HOUSTON, the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, Mr. Preston Kine, of New 
York, in the chair. 

Mr. SAWTELLE rose, and asked leave of the 
House to make an explanation, which being grant- 
ed, he said: The honorable member from Alabama, 
|Mr. Payne, in his remarks of yesterday, alluded 
to the select committee which was raised a few 
weeks since, by order of the House, with instruc- 
tions to investigate and inquire into the alleged 
abuse of members in the sale of books, documents, 
&ec.. and expe ssed his hopes that the zeal of the 
committee had in no degree abated. 

Had I been in my seat at the time, from which 
I was temporarily absent, I should have given the 
ventieman the information which T now desire to 
do. The committee, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman, have had the subject under consider- 
ation, but are not yet prepared to report to the 
House. The powers granted to said committee 
are very extensive, and impose a task which can- 
not be accomplished in a day, ora month, but re- 
quires time. ‘The resolution also directs the com- 
mittee to report what order ought to be taken in 
relation to books and documents, now in posses- 
sion of the Clerk of the House. Upon inquiry, 
the committee have ascertained that a large num- 
ber of books, consisting of odd volumes and _ bro- 
ken sets of various works, have accumulated, to 
an alarming extent, in and about the Capitol, and 
they have instructed the librarian to make an in- 
ventory of the same, for the inspection of the 
committee. That service had not yet been com- 
pleted, although the librarian was diligent in his 
labors to do so. 

I know, sir, that it is a thankless office to be 


compelled to inquire into the sins and disorders of | 


others, and often subjects the persons necessarily 
engaged in it to the d : i 

sessing a cynical temper. But however disagree- 
able it may be, I believe that your committee will 
honestly, fearlessly, and religiously discharge their 





iarge and imputation of pos- | 
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— Knowing full well the warmth and energy 
with which my honorable friend from Alabama ever 
and —— espouses and investigates every subject 
submitted to him for his consideration, whether in 
the House or ihe committee-room, I will, with 
great frankness, assure him, that if he can, in the 
least degree, accelerate the movements of the com- 
mittee, I will ask to be excused from further ser- 
vice upon the same, and request of the House, as 
a particular mark of favor, that my friend may be 
substituted in my stead. 

Mr. PAYNE said, | hope not, sir. If, upon ex- 
amination, it should be ascertained that no case 
had occurred in which members had sold the books 
given to them by Congress, and pocketed the pro- 
ceeds, I cannot consent to deprive my honorable 
and esteemed friend of the pleasure he must derive 
from announcing the fact to the country, and there- 
by vindicating Congress from existing suspicions 
of its integrity. 

If, upon the other hand, it should be found that 
members had actually sold the books thus obtain- 
ed, he desired to be spared the mortification the 
duty of announcing the fact would occasion him. 
He felt fully sensible his friend would be pained, 


deeply pained, if the examination should criminate || 


any one. But he (Mr. P.) felt fully sensible that 
his honorable friend would also discharge his whole 
duty under any and all circumstances. 

Mr. McCONNELL moved to lay aside the bill 


under consideration yesterday, with a view to take || 
up the bill to give to every man, maid, and widow, | 


160 acres of land. 

The motion was rejected. 

Ard the committee resumed the consideration of 
the bill to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for certain objects made for the service of the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1846. 

Mr. COBB gave notice of the following amend- 
ment which he intended to offer at the end of the 
69th line, and which was read for information: 

‘** And that the proper accounting officers of the 
treasury are hereby authorized and directed to 
allow to W. H. Stiles, chargé d’affaires to Austria, 
his salary from the 10th day of May to the 30th 
day of June, 1845, and to pay the same out of any 
unexpended balance of the appropriations for sala- 
ries of the chargés d’affaires of the United States.’’ 

Mr. C. briefly explained the object of the amend- 
ment, stating that it had the approbation of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and that the pro- 
priety of it was sustained by a letter from the Sec- 
retary of State. 

Mr. McILVAINE rose and commenced to speak 


to an item appropriating $630,000 for transporta- | 


tion of troops and military supplies, the purchase 
of horses and military equipments, and various 


other expenses attending the transportation of the || 
army to Texas, and supplying its necessities after | 


arrival in Texas. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE inquired if the committee | 
hich the gentleman was || 


had reached the item on w 
addressing the House? 


The CHAIRMAN said the gentleman had a | 


right to speak to the item. 
Mr. DROMGOOLE said it was not in order to 


speak to the item unless some motion was made in || 


relation to it. 


Mr. McILVAINE said that the item had been || 


spoken to in debate yesterday; but, to remove all 
difliculty, he would move to strike it out. 

Mr. McILVAINE then remarked that the ap- 
propriation which he had moved to strike out was 
to cover the expense of the ‘* military occupation 
of Texas.’’ He was opposed to it because the 
expense was incurred without the authority of 
law. It was the unauthorized act of the Pocailen, 
Texas was nota State of the Union at the time this 
expense was incurred by the marching of troops 
into her territory. He referred to the valedictor 
address of President Jones and the inaugural ~# 
dress of Governor Henderson, delivered at Austin 
on the 18th of February last, to show that on that 
day Texas passed from a Republic to a State of the 
Union. Previous to that time Texas was recog- 
nised by the American Government as an indepen- 
dent State, her revenue laws were in full force, and 
the commercial relations of the two countries were 
as with other independent Governments. The Pres- 
ident had no more right (said Mr. Mel.) to send 


an army into Texas, before it became a State of 


the Union, than he had into Canada, Cuba, or any 
other friendly country. He knew that, as com- 
| mander-in-chief of the army, he had the right to 
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ry oa of it as he deemed the safety and interests 


of the country should require; but in the exercise 
of this power he was limited, in time of peace at 
least, to the bounds of the Union. 

But (continued Mr. Mel.) suppose Texas had 
been a State of the Union, there could have been 
no necessity for military protection to her. Accord. 
| ing to the arguments of the friends of annexation 
one of the strong objections urged against annex. 
tion was, that, by bringing Texas into the Union 
we should adopt her wars. How was it met: 
That she had no wars; that the Mexican war upon 
Texas was but a “ paper war,’’ and had so been 
for the last seven years. 

Mr. Mcl. read from the President’s Message tp 
show that the Union had been “ peacefully ox 
tended.’’ a 

It had been said that Texas would add strength 
| to the country; that it was necessary for the “pro. 
tection of the southwestern frontier.’? This ayey. 
ment was advanced he believed by General Jack- 
| son, and it had been reiterated upon this floor and 
|| elsewhere; and yet the first act of your Govern. 
ment, after the process of annexation had com. 
|| menced, was to fortify Texas with the whole dis- 
posable military and naval force of the country, 
|| The whole northern, western, and southwestery 
'| frontier was literall stripped of its defences to af. 
|| ford protection to Texas: so that that which was to 
} give strength to the country required the entire 
| 
| 
| 
} 








strength of the country to defend it. 

Mr. Mel. here referred to the remark of the 
| President in his Message, that annexation ‘“ was 
_ the deliberate homage of each people to the great 
| principles of our Federative Union’’—that “ the 
| jurisdiction of the United States had been peace- 
| fully extended to the Del Norte.’’ Deliberate hom- 
| age of each people! What are the facts? A larve 

art of the province of New Mexico, with its cap- 
| ital, Santa Fe, lies east of the Del Norte, and em- 
| braces a portion of the very people who, according 
| to the President, are paying * eee homage”? 
| to the great principles of our Union. And yet 
| these very people are now represented in the Mez- 
| ican Congress. 

Mr. Mel. denied that there ever had been a 
| Texan settler on the Del Norte, and referred to the 
| report of the Secretary of War to show that the 
| settlements on that river were Mezican, and not 
Fexan, and so acknowledged by our Government. 
| He referred to the existence of Mexican laws in 
| Santa Fe, and the collection of duties upon mer- 
| chandise imported from the United States, collected 
by Mexican officers under Mexican laws. He 
also quoted a letter written by a citizen of Texas 
| to New Orleans in July last, in which the writer 
| says: ‘ The old boundary was the Nueces, and its 
line is within thirty miles of San Antonio; the dis- 
tance thence to the Del Norte varies from 2) to 
300 miles.”” * * * ‘* We thought it better for 
Texas to occupy that position before annexation.” 
Texas thought it better to plunder Mexico of a 
|| part of her territory before annexation, and ask us 
only to protect her in the possession of her plun- 
dered property. 

| Mr. Mcl. repeated that Texas did not extend to 
the Del Norte, and the President, in ordering the 
army to its banks, was invading Mexico. And 1! 
the country shall be plunged in war, with its rivers 
| of blood and its hans of debt: it will be for 
|| what? Let Texans themselves answer. The let- 
|| terto which he had already referred contained these 
words: ‘* Unless we occupy that river (the Del 
| Norte) there is no locality for slaves west of the Colora- 
| do.”? Here we have the express admission that 
| it is to sustain slavery and slave labor. : 
Mr. Mel. said he had opposed the annexation 
| 








of Texas, not only because he believed it to be un- 
constitutional in ‘substance and in form, but be- 
cause it was uvowedly and designedly to support 
‘| and extend slavery. He denied that there was 
| any power in the Government to tax the people of 
'| the free States for its support, The South could 
|| enjoy it, if they chose, to their hearts’ content: the 
} North would deprecate the evil, but it would not, 
|| it could not interfere; but it would not consent to 
| be taxed for its mapper’. 

We have been told (said Mr. Mcl.) that Texas 
|| would bring wealth to the North.” What is 
| the prospect? More than half the public bills 
} 





which have been passed during the present session 
| have been in relation to Texas: all of which re- 
| quire expenditure of money immediately or pros 


| pectively. One of these was a post-route bill; it 
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be extended over the whole country. What has 
experience shown in relation to this matter? By 
a report of the Postmaster General, made in the 
year 1833, it appears that the cost of transporting 
the mail in the slave States over and above the 
amount paid by them into the treasury for postage 
during that year amounted to $577,290, whilst the 
free States paid into the treasury for the same time 
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was but a skeleton, and would have ultimately to || perish in watery graves for the want of safe har- 


|| bors and the removal of river obstructions; strike 


an excess Of $245,442. By another report of that 
oficer, made for the year 1841, there appears a | 
deficiency in the South in like manner amounting | 


to $603,303, and an excess in the North of $343,- 


964, showing a deficiency for the slave States of | 
about $600,000 a year, which has to be paid out | 


of the treasury of the 
by the people of the free States in postage. Why 


is this so? Is there anything in the geography of | 


the country? Anything in the climate? Ina pre- 


ople, half of which is paid | 


ponderance of old States North and of new States | 


South? Neither, neither! 
very hanging over your land, and we are now ask- 


It is the blight of sla- | 


ed to submit to further taxation for its support; | 


for no one will pretend to say that the new State 


of Texas will be a better customer than her old || 


sisters. 


|| down the tariff by the aid of Texian votes, and 


| you but hasten public opinion to its final conelu- 


sion. It is already aroused upon this subject. 


| Look at New Hampshire; that State, which but 


a year ago was pointed to - ene of its distin- 


’ a . 
guished citizens, (then a member of this House,) | 


in connexion with this Texas question, as the only 


Northern State which could withstand the force of | 


public opinion, has been the first to fall. 

The people are inquiring into their constitution- 
al rights and liabilities; and when their mind is 
made up, they will take their stand upon the exact 
line of the Constitution, and there they will stand 
or perish in its ruins, 

The Constitution has been violated, broken up. 
A foreign Government and a foreign people have 
been brought into the Union; or rather a new 


| Union has been formed, with a foreign Govern- 


| by a bare majority of Congress. 
to be seen whether the friends of the Constitution | 


ment and foreign people, by joint resolution passed 
It remains yet 


| will suffer this blotch to remain upon its hitherto 


Mr. Mel. then referred to the public lands, and | 


said that he had not the documents before him 


to show the fact, but it had been stated upon that | 
floor and in the public prints, and he believed had | 


never been denied, that while the northern States 
had paid into the treasury an excess over expend- 


fair face, or whether they will wipe it off by a re- 
peal of the unconstitutional law. 

Mr. BROCKENBROUGH gave notice of, and 
explained the necessity for, an amendment which 
he should offer when in order, for the purpose of 
transferring a part of an appropriation made at the 


|| last session of Congress for the purpose of paying 


itures of about forty millions of dollars, the South | 


showed a deficiency of an equalamount. If, then, 
this statement be true, as he believed it was, the 
whole public domain, as far as it had been disposed 
of, had been absorbed by the South. 

He had undertaken to show, on a former occa- 


sion, that there were no public Jands in Texas | 


proper, and that if any be obtained they must be |) 
either wrongfully wrested from Mexico or finally | 


yielded up. 


continue? Indian titles are yet to be extinguished; 
the Indians themselves are yet to be removed from 
the State; Mexicans are to be driven from the soil, 
probably at the cost of a war; Southern planters 
are to be protected in the occupation of the valley 


of the Rio del Norte; and all this to sustain slavery | 
But (continued Mr. Mel.) you | 


and slave labor. 


the expenses of the Legislative Council of Florida. 
None of this appropriation had been expended. 


| He wished to transfer that appropriation, or so 
‘| much of it as was necessary, (for he believed but 


a small part would be necessary,) to pay arrearages 
|| ) ) 


to persons for services rendered under the laws of 
the United States, (which made it a debt due from 


| the United States,) in prior Legislative Councils of 


Florida. The Legislative Council of Florida had 
the privilege, by law of the United States, of sit- 


|| ting seventy days; but the act of Congress only 
How long, asked Mr. Mel., is this expense to | 


made appropriations for fifty days. ‘The very fact 


of the Territory going into a State obliged them to 
| sit longer—to sit sixty-five days—at an expense 


beyond the amount of appropriations provided for. 


| The services had actually been rendered, the debt 


may be told by the honorable chairman of the |, 


Committee of Ways and Means that the money 
is already expended; that ‘the faith of the Gov- 
ernment is pledged,’’ as in the case of the Indian 
bill. 


Sir, said Mr. Mel., the Constitution has placed 


appropriations made by law.’? What does this 
mean? Does it imply discretionary power in Con- 


gress to judge of the merits of appropriations which | 


it is called upon to make, or a positive obligation 
to meet all expenditures made in advance by the 
President? Does not the latter place the treasure 


dent? 
with the sword ? 


Where are the trusty sentinels now who watch | 
with so much jealousy the accumulation of power | 


in the Executive head? Where are the strict con- 
structionists who cannot find power in the Consti- 
tution to improve harbors, clear our rivers, and 
protect the labor of the country? 


this reckless disregard of constitutional obliga- 
tions? 

He protested against this unconstitutional ex- 
penditure of the people’s money, in the name of 
the freemen whom he represented—in the name 
of humanity and justice—in the name of the Con- 
stitution. He would warn gentlemen that, in the 
present progress of public opinion in the North, 
every attempt they made to impose upon them 
new burdens for the support of slavery would 
knock another stone from its foundation. Public 
opinion, said Mr. Mcl., is but beginning to move. 
The people of the North are an industrious, a la- 
borious, a patient people; but continue to trespass 
upon their rights, involve them more and more in 
the support of an institution which they abhor and 


Can they con- | 
sent to this unwarrantable assumption of power, || 





contemn; squander millions for its support and de- | 
fenee: whilst your rivers and harbors go unim- 


proved, whilst thousands of your fellow-citizens 


was due. He sent up the amendment to the 

Clerk’s table, where it was read for information. 
Mr. DOUGLASS, in reply to Mr. McIivaine, 

recurred at some length to the history of the an- 


nexation of Texas, and to the accompanying meas- | 


"ures, especially vindicating the action of our Gov- 


ernment in sending into that territory the army of 


‘oceupation, which was designed (he said) as a 
'| precautionary measure—a measure of defence 
the purse-strings of the country in the hands of the || 
tepresentatives of the people. ‘* No money shall || 
be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of | 


against threatened hostilities of Mexico, and with 
no intention of making an aggressive movement 
on Mexico. The State of ‘Texas had accepted the 


terms of our resolution; and the union, although | 
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/ tion of the Union. 


the formalities had not all been gone through with, || 


was substantially, and to all intents and purposes, 


| complete; and ‘Texas was as much entitled to the 


| of this Union. 
of the nation at the unlimited control of the Presi- || 


Does it not emphatically unite the purse | | 
| against the annexation. 


defence of the General Government as any State 
‘The compact was formed, was ir- 
revocable, and was binding upon every man in this 
Union, whether he, before that ume, was for or 
But it was immaterial 
whether the compact was complete or not. 


of annexation to Texas, and, by that ineans, had 


brought down upon her an invasion, it was our | 
j Mr. D. paid a high tribute | 


duty to defend her. ) 
to the sagacity, the promptness, and efficiency with 
which the movement had been characterized, both 
on the part of the Executive who had planned and 
Siok and of the officers and soldiers who had 
executed, and were still engaged in this service. 
Mr. D. digressed briefly into the merits of the 
annexation policy, and spoke of it as a measure 


If our | 
Government had seen fit to make the proposition | 
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few members of the House—no matter what the 
subject under consideration—for the tak rvs of 
making political capital at the North. He consid- 


' ered it a species of demagogism, to enable men to 


get into Congress who otherwise never would oc- 


cup seats here, 


In this portion of his remarks, Mr. D. yielded 
for explanation to Mr. GIDDINGS, and on a 
point of order to Mr. CULVER. ] 

He came from a free State; but he believed this 
agitation could do no good, but, on the contrary, 
harm to all sections of the country, as well as to 
the slave himself, and tended to ‘keep up heart- 
burnings and jealousies between the North and 
South. He had no favor to the fanatics upon either 
extreme, for he believed them about equally fa- 
natical. Were these frequent intlammatory ap- 
peals, this lugging in the subject of slavery, and 
connecting it with the tariff, with the river and har- 
bor bill, &e., and all these movements on the part 
of abolitionists, intended to prepare the people of 
the North, by exciting their jealousies, for a com- 
bination to dissolve this Union? He had recently 
seen that petitions had been presented to the Le- 
gislature of a northern State in favor of a dissolu- 
He repeated his regret that 
the member from Pennsylvania, or that any other 
member, had felt it his duty to connect this subject 
with any measures which were dear to him, (Mr. 
D.) But if the question of the improvement of 
rivers and harbors was to be sacrificed, or be re- 
quired to join in this fanaticism, this insidious 
attempt to excite one part of the Union against an- 
other, they would find him condemning every com- 
bination of that kind, for the purpose of preserving 
the peace, harmony, and durability of the Repub- 
lic. He should listen with no complacency to any 
such threats or intimations. For one, he intended 
to vote to reduce the tariff, and all he feared wes 
that the committee would not bring in a bill thet 
would go far enough. He intended, furthermore, 
to continue to vote for river and harbor improve- 
ments, and his southern friends upon the other side 
could not drive him from it so long as the measure 
was within the provisions of the Constitution and 
the wants of the country. 

Mr. D. touched upon other points, in the course 
of his remarks, further giving way to Mr. MeiL- 
VAINE for explanations. 

Mr. STANTON gave notice of an amendment 
he intended to offer, and explained it in a few 
words, 

Mr. McKAY obtained the floor, with a view 
(as he expressed) of making some explanations of 
various items of the bill. 

Mr. CHIPMAN (and others who were contest- 
ants for the floor) raised the point of order that 
Mr. McKay, having spoken once, had no right to 
the floor again while others wished to speak. 

A scene of confusion and disorder followed, 
which was finally terminated by Mr. McILVAINE 
offering to withdraw his amendment, and Mr. Me- 
KAY waiving his claim to the floor. 

Mr. G. DAVIS was next recognised by the 
Chair, and occupied the floor during most of his 
hour, taking a wide range of discussion. He first 


| protested against the hot haste with which this bill 


which had worked out its own vindication 1n all |' 


sections of the country. 


agricultural, and manufacwring; which was an im- 
portant step towards driving Great Britain from 
the continent, and which, in all its results, would 
promote the glory and honor of our Republic. In 
no district in the country could the people now be 


appealed to against it with any hope of success, 


| unless it was by working upon their passions and 


| prejudices. 


In this connexion, he spoke in terms 
of strong reprobation and contempt of the man- 
ner in which the subject of slavery had been drag- 
ged in upon this and upon other occasions by a 


It was a great measure, | 
which appealed toall our interests, alike commercial, | 


was being pressed through under the conduct of 
the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means. A bill appropriating (as he computed) 
nearly two millions, and sought to be passed by the 
committee intwo days. Connecting this with the 
military bills, and the recommendations in refer- 


/ ence to an increase of military defences, received 


by the military committee from the Executive de- 
partment, and not presented to the House, he ask- 
ed the honorable gentleman near him, {Mr. Burr, } 
and the committee, whether the committees of this 
House were the organs of this House or the or- 
gans of the Government? By what right did the 
Committee on Military Affairs of this House keep 
up a confidential communication with the Execu- 
tive department, and refuse to give to the House 


| the information which they received ? 
i 


Mr. BURT said the communication alluded to 
yesterday was made without the solicitation of the 
committee, and from the impulse of the Secretary 
of War himself. 

Mr. DAVIS said the point which he made was 
that any official communication involving the in- 
terests of the country, and a large expenditure of 
money, coming from the Executive branch of the 


| Government, and reposed in the knowledge of a 


member of this committee for the recommendation 
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of that committee to the House for its adoption, 
was not and could not become a subject of confi- 
dence to be withheld from the House, 


Mr. HARALSON said he would ask the gen- | 


tleman, [Mr. Davis,] as he had been propound- 
ing questions to members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, to express to him and to the 
House whether if he [Mr. D.] were the recipient 
of a confidential communication from any depart- 
ment of the Government, with the express decla- 
ration that its publicity would work detriment- 
ally to the public interests, he would feel himself 
at liberty to make it public at the interrogation of 
any member of this House? He would take oec- 
casion to state that, when that communication was 
received by him as chairmain of the Committee | 
on Military Affairs, it was promptly submitted to 
the committee while in session, and read before | 
them; and it was the opinion of the committee | 
then that it ought not to be made public, as it con- 
tained facts in relation to the defences of the coun- 
try that ought not to be published to the world; 
for he concurred in the opinion expressed by the 
head of one of the bureaus, that the information 
which it contained would be most eagerly sought 
by any Government designing hostilities against | 
this country, or looking to the probability of their 
oceurrencee at a future day. The whole of it 
should be made public, if the House should so 
order. He tock occasion, however, to say that he | 
thought parts of it would be entirely improper to | 
publish, , gta 

Mr. DAVIS, in reply, said, as a private indi- 
vidual, he would feel himself bound to keep secret 
any confidential communication to him; but when 
an official communication from the executive 


branch of the Government was made to him as a | 


member of a committee for the action of that com- 
mittee and of the House, as a Representative of the | 
people he would not receive it in confidence, and 
he would think that by so receiving it he would | 
violate his duty to his constituents and to the 
couny. 

Mr. HARALSON (Mr. Davis again yielding 
the floor) said that no action which had taken 
place in the House at all had any relation to the 
information which had been obtained; and before 
action was proposed upon any measure which 
had been recommended, and which had relation to 
that communication, such parts of it as it was prop- 
er to make public should most certainly be com- 
municale d to the Llouse. 

Mr. DAVIS said he was not arguing this case 
particularly, but had reference to the great principle 
involved with reference to the practice of the House | 
and its mode of doing business; and he maintained 
that no communications from the Executive could | 
be made to this House except through the Speaker 
of the House. | 

Mr. HARALSON said the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs had received no communication from | 
the Executive at all. All the communications re- 
ceived were from the Secretary of War; and this 
was nothing but the usual practice. 


with the heads of the different departments. 

Mr. DAVIS considered it, although coming nom- 
inally and immediately from the department, in 
fact, a communication from the Executive; and he 
referred to the message of the President to the Sen- 


ate a day or two since, in which the President, in | 
so many words, had declared his approval and | 


sanction of the recommendations of his officers; 


and he protested against this practice, which had | 


surreptitiously grown up in this Government for 


the last fifteen or twenty years, of important com- | 


munications bearing on the legislation of the coun- 
try, being made from the Executive to the com- 
mittees of Congress. 


He also complained that the estimates for this | 


bill were not regularly laid before Congress at the 
commencement of the session, and urged that the 
President should have taken the responsibility of 
holdly and openly before the country asking for 
this appropriation of money, and that it should not 
be attempted, under a bill ** to supply deficiencies’’ 
in the appropriations, to get through this large 
amount without printed estimates, or without its | 
being fairly brought out to the Honse and the | 
country. ; 
Mr. McK AY said the estimates were all printed, | 
Mr. DAVIS. When? 
Ir. McKAY. When the bill was reported. 


| 
i | 
Mr. DAVIS farther complained of the want of | 


It was expect- | 
ed that the heads of committees should confer freely | 


time that was given for deliberation upon this bill, || against the bill. 


and read various items, each of which he consider- 
ed worthy of calm investigation. 


Mr. 8. JONES inquired of the geutleman how | 


long the Whig majority of the Twenty-seventh 
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| was reported on the 23d of 


Congress allowed for the consideration of the re- || 


peal of the Sub-Treasury? If he mistook not, it 


was pressed through without any debate what- 
ever. 


Mr. DAVIS said that was a different matter, and | 


had been, year after year, before Congress and the 


people. But supposing the Whigs had done wrong, | 


it was no justification for wrong now on the part of 
the party now in power. 

Mr. JONES. 
that bill in such haste ? 


Mr. DAVIS was understood to reply that he | 


did. 
Mr. JONES. 


Then you cannot complain now. 
Mr. DAVIS 


repeated that that was not an anal- 


ogous case; it was not upon a bill asking appro- 


priations of upwards of $2,000,000. 


After other remarks, Mr. D. passed on to the 
inquiry relative to the fact of similar communica- | 


tions having been made from the Executive de- 


partment to the Committee on Naval Affairs as had | 


been laid before the Military Committee, and he 
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st th He also referred to the fact that 
the bill, instead of being sprung upon the House, 

d of February, and had 
been open to the examination of every member 
from that time. 


Mr. DAVIS said it was the close of the debate 


so suddenly of which he complained. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE insisted that the gentleman 


| had said that the bill was sprung upon them. But 


Did you vote for the passage of | 


if the gentleman had read and examined the bill, 
he ought to be competent at all times to vote upon 
it, whether the House were or not. He consid- 
ered all that his friend had said relative to the tariff 
the Documentary History, the British interest’ 
British Whigs, &c., although they might be very 


_ good ad captandum arguments, wholly irrelevant to 


inquired of its chairman (Mr. Hotmes) whether || 


he considered himself instructed by any confiden- 
tial communication the Executive had made from 
answering the House when asked? 

Mr. HOLMES replied that he considered him- 


self and the committee as the organ of the House, | 


and as its chairman he would receive no confiden- 


tial communication, if offered to him, which he | 


would not reveal to the House. 
Mr. DAVIS inquired what increase of the navy 
was recommended by the department? 


Mr. HOLMES said, in reply to a resolution of | 


the Committee on Naval Affairs, asking what addi- 
tion to the navy the exigencies of the country re- 
quired, the Secretary of the Navy made a report 
in which he recommended ten steamers, speaking 
generally of other means of defence, but making no 
other specific recommendation. He would state, 
also, that the committee considered that communi- 


cation as very unsatisfactory; and, accordingly, his | 


zeal manifested itself on every occasion to promote 


the interests of that arm of our defence, felt himself |! 


bound to call upon the Secretary of the Navy, and 
ask him for estimates, and a more specific account 


| of what measure he considered necessary; for really | 


the committee were at a loss to tell, fram the com- 
munication of the Secretary of the Navy, whether 
anything more than ten steamers was demanded. 
The Secretary sent them no further communica- 
tion; but told that gentleman that there was before 
the Senate committee a communication from the 


friend from Georgia, [Mr. Kine,] whose interest | 
| in the navy was perfectly well known, and whose 


heads of the bureaus, and when he received the | 


papers again he would transmit them; accordingly, | 
afier several days, the papers were transmitted, | 
without any communication, verbal or written, | 


from the Secretary of the Navy, leaving them in | 


doubt whether the recommendation of the bureau | 
for a great augmentation of the navy, both in ves- | 


sels and men, had the sanction of the department. 


the bill; and again asked the gentleman, if there 
was any part of the bill against which he would 
vote, to inform the House. 

No reply was heard at the left of the Speaker. 

Mr. CHIPMAN, in the minute and a half re- 
maining, urged that the officers and soldiers who 
had done duty in Texas, should he paid, and even 
if the Executive had exceeded his constitutional 
authority in ordering them there, that the punish- 
ment should not be visited upon the gallant poor- 
paid soldier. 

The hour of three having arrived— 

The CHAIRMAN announced that the debate 
had (in pursuance of the order of the House of this 
day) terminated, and that the committee would 
proceed to vote. 

Mr. RATHBUN moved that the committee rise, 

Mr. 8. JONES raised the point of order, wheth- 
er the committee could now rise under the order 
of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN overruled the point of order. 

And the question being taken on the motion of 
Mr. Rarueun, the vote stood—ayes 81, noes 76. 

So the committee rose and reported progress, 

Mr. BRODHEAD suggested the propriety of 
calling the committees for reports. : 

A message was received from the Senate, inform- 
ing the House that that body had passed a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to contract for 


the purchase of American water-rotted hemp for 


the use of the navy. 

Mr. RATHBUN said he rose to a privileged 
question. He moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the House had resolved that the debate on 
the bill to supply deficiencies in appropriations 
should terminate to-day. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF inquired whether the 
gentleman voted in the affirmative on that resolu- 
tion? 


Mr. COBB asked the yeas and nays on the mo- 


tion to reconsider, which were subsequently or- 


And those papers he (Mr. H.) did feel himself |! 
bound, with the assent of the committee, to lay be- | 


fore the House; whether the House would think 


dered. 

Mr. ISAAC E. HOLMES asked the House to 
take up and dispose of the bill which had just 
been reported from the Senate. It was very im- 
portant to the hemp-growers, and had been acted 
upon in the Senate out of the regular order of 
business. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF rose to a point of order. 
He wished to know whether the gentleman who 
made the motion to reconsider had voted in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. RATHBUN was understood to say, that, 


| after having voted for his own amendment, which 


proper or not to make them public by printing |) 


would be for them to determine. But the com- 
mittee felt it to be their duty to lay them before the 


House, as they were the organ of the House, not | 


of the Administration, and let the House act as 
they pleased upon them. 
friend, [Mr. Kine,] to sanction what he had said. 

Mr. KING rose to respond to the appeal but— 

Mr. HOUSTON and Mr. DROMGOOLE rose 
to order, and insisted upon Mr. Davis's proceed- 
ing, or yielding the floor altogether. 

Mr. DAVIS accordingly resumed, and conclud- 
ed his remarks. 

About five minutes remained of the time allotted 
to debate. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE obtained the floor and made 
a few humorous remarks in reply to Mr. Davis, 
which elicited very general merriment throughout 
the House. He inquired if there was any part of 
the bill which Mr. D. would vote against; to which 
receiving (as was understood by the reporter) a 
negative reply, he considered that a very good an- 
awer to the gentleman’s speech of nearly an hour 


He called upon his | 


|, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Delano, De Mott, Dixon, Dockery, 


was rejected, he had voted for the adoption of the 
resolution. 
The question, ‘* Shall the vote be reconsidered :” 
was then taken, and resulted as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, John Q. Adams, Arnold, Ash- 


' mun, Baker, Barringer, Bell, Milton Brown, Burt, William 


W. Campbell, Carroll, Cocke, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, 


Flisworth, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, 


| Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hampton, Harper, Her- 
| rick, Hilliard, Isaac E. Holmes, Hough, John W. Houston, 


Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, Jenkins, Daniel P. King, ‘Thomas B. King, Leib, 
Lewis, McClelland, Joseph J. McDowell, James McDowell, 
McGaughey, McHenry, Mcfivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, 
Niven, Owen, Perry, Polloek, Ramsey, Rathbun, Rhett, 
Julius Rockwell, Root, Runk, Seaman, Severance, Truman 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stewart, St. John, Strohm, ‘Thibo- 
deaux, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Trumbo, Vinton, 


| Wentworth, White, Winthrop, Woodruff, Woodworth, 


Wright, Young, and Yost—85. : 
NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, J. Black, J. A. Black, Boyd, 
Brinkerhof?, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G. Brown, 
John H. Campbell, Catheart, Reuben Chapman, Chase, 
Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Cummins, Cun- 
ningham, Daniel, Dargan, J. Davis, Dillingham, Dobbin, 
Douglass, Droomgole, Dunlap, Erdman. Ficklin. Fries, 


|) Garvin, Giles, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harman 
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